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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


VERYONE in this country knows by experience what total 
— means for Britain in terms of national effort, expen- 
diture, sacrifice and loss. The official White Paper that was 
published on. Tuesday may serve to convey something of that 


effort to allies who have not always realised the burden that 
we have shouldered. We have thrown in our man-power, our 
woman-power, our production equipment, our cash and our 


foreign investments, and have squeezed out the utmost of which 
a nation could be capable. There are virtually no unemployed 
today, among the poor or the privileged rich; no immuni- 
ties for labour or capital equipment. In June this year 22,000,000 
men and women were in the Services or industrial employment. 
Ten millions were in the Services or whole-time Civil Defence or 
munitions, and of the rest more than three millions were in the Home 
Guard or part-time Civil Defence. 5,500,000, including casualties, 
have served in the Forces, and 4,500,000 were serving in the middle 
of this year. We have suffered 136,000 civiliar. casualties, and in 
addition nearly 30,000 merchant seamen have been killed ; and of 
our 13 million, houses 4} millions have been damaged by enemy 
action. Our output of munitions has increased six-fold during the 
war. Of all the Allied losses in ships our share was more than 
half, namely 11,643,000 tons, yet our gross tonnage, thanks to build- 
ing, is today only 2 millions less than it was at the beginning of the 
war. We have contrived to pay half the colossal cost of the war 
out of taxation, and more than 30 per cent. out of savings. There 
is no country in the world, Allied or enemy, which has devoted so 
large a proportion of its man-power, or its earnings, or its capital 
to the service of total war. We are entitled to take credit for this, 
and to let our Allies know. Some of them do not know it, but the 
White Paper, it is agreeable to observe, has made a deep impression, 
and evoked generous appreciation, in America. 


Conscription Complications in Canada 


The final issue of the debate, partly public partly secret, on con- 
Scription in the Canadian House of Commons has not been revealed 
as we write, but it seems probable that Mr. Mackenzie King will 
secure his vote of confidence by a sufficient majority. The Govern- 
ment has executed some remarkable manoeuvres. After letting the 
Defence Minister, Colonel Ralston, resign because he regarded 
conscription for overseas service as essential, and putting General 
MacNaughton in his place to secure the required drafts for overseas 


without compulsion, Mr. Mackenzie King suddenly announced a 
week ago that, unless the necessary 16,000 men volunteered, 
enough home-service conscripts would be sent overseas to 
make up the required total. This middle course has lost 
him one member of his Cabinet who favoured conscription and 
another who opposed it, and his Government is exposed to fire 
from both sides. Under ordinary circumstances he would doubtless 
seek to solve such a problem by an appeal to the country, but that, 
as he points out, would not be any real solution of this question here 
and now—because it is precisely now that the reinforcements are 
wanted, and he is not willing to jeopardise the Canadian fighting 
front and the conduct of the war while a decision is being taken at 
the hustings. Hence his appeal for a vote of confidence. The strike 
—in other words, mutiny—which has occurred among the soldiers 
of certain units is a disturbing repercussion of the dispute, and 
shows the depth of the fezling on this issue existing more especially 
among French Canadians. But Mr. Mackenzie King has given a 
spirited explanation of the circumstances which have led him to seek 
a compromise, and stands to his decision. The last word rested with 
Parliament. 


Polish Folly 


Sympathisers with Poland, and in this country they are numerous, 
are left helpless when the Polish Government shows itself its own 
worst enemy. Nothing more unfortunate than the development of 
a situation which led to the resignation of M. Mikolajczyk, the 
Prime Minister, could well be imagined. The precise circumstances 
that forced the issue have not been disclosed, but about the general 
trend of events there is no mystery. M. Mikolajczyk, hindered con- 
tinuously by less progressive elements in his Cabinet, has been striving 
tirelessly to secure that agreement with Russia without which the 
whole existence of Poland—at any rate of a genuinely independent 
Poland—is in jeopardy. He has been twice to Moscow, the last time 
when Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were there, and as a result of the 
conversations that then took place he came back to London to con- 
sult his colleagues, but with the hope, to which Mr. Churchill made 
reference in his House of Commons speech, of returning to Moscow 
at an early date with full powers to conclude the desired agreement. 
He clearly failed to secure the powers, and has accordingly laid down 
an office which he could only hold as long as he commanded the 
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confidence of his Cabinet. What those who opposed M. Mikolajczyk harassed Signor Bonomi was at last driven to offer his resignation 
expect to gain by their achievement is an enigma. Certainly not a Ministers appear to have united once again in begging him to 
settlement with Russia, which their action has made substantially remain. The latest report is that Prince Umberto has asked him 
support for the Polish to form a new Government. So it appears to be his task to form | 





more remote. Certainly not increased 
Government in London ; for five days since M. Mikolajczyk’s resigna- another Ministry of All the Talents, or possibly one with a few of | 
tion the attempt to form any Government at all has been pursued the Talents left out. Count Sforza has himself suggested that he 


without success. Certainly not the strengthening of the London may be a voluntary victim. w 

Government against the Russian-sponsored Polish Committee at ie 
, . > + >» re av + sohr 3 i ’ P Ss. e , 

Lublin ; the London manoeuvres play straight into Lublin’s hands America’s Secretary of State 

Mr. Eden has devoted to Polish affairs far more time and energy than , 

he could properly spare from other duties. He may well conclude The resignation, due to ill-health and advancing years, of the | ™ 

re 


veteran statesman who has been the American Secretary of State for 
twelve years, is a grave loss to his Administration. Mr. Hull has been } [0 
in charge of the foreign affairs of his country longer than any other | m4 
= . 1si conspicuous Minister of this generation in any Western country, | wo 
Disorder in Be gium his term of office exceeding the eleven years of Sir Edward Grey. His ] sta 
The Belgian Prime Minister, M. Pierlot, has had to go to the _ steadfastness at the helm has given continuity in a sphere which is sce 
Chamber for special powers to deal with a situation which was by no means kept out of politics in the United States, and not always tha 
becoming a threat to order and government. The difficulties he in this country. He has been persona grata to elements in Congress | hot 
has had to face were not altogether unforeseen. The sudden joy which were often enough ready to oppose the President, and he has 
of liberation was followed by reaction when the people experienced teen the instrument which has helped to smooth away many diffi- hag 
the hardship arising from the breakdown of transport and the scarcity culties. He has never spared himself, and in spite of indifferent bee 
of food and-all other supplies. The men of the Resistance Move- health did not hesitate to make the journey to Moscow last year, 
ments who had contributed to victory were unwilling to give up their He is a man who will be hard to replace, but the appointment of 
arms or abandon their functions, and under the influence of agitators Mr. Stettinius, who has been his Under-Secretary, will inspire confi. | aga 
were a potential source of danger to orderly and lawful administration. dence both in the United States and among the Allies. -He will bring | vert 
There was impatience at the slowness of procedure against col- with him the rare experience he has had as a captain of industry, qua 
laborators, who, M. Pierfot insisted, must be proceeded against by as an administrator versed in the intricacies of Lend-Lease, and as | we 
the processes of law and not by summary action of the executive; the man who presided successfully at Dumbarton Oaks. He is a holk 
and last Sunday the situation was aggravated when a disorderly  gratesman of proved knowledge, vigour and zeal and what is far : 
crowd broke through a police cordon and was fired on by a detach- from immaterial, of great business capacity. Mr. Hull, it is satis- with 


that it is idle to try to help people who are bent on their own 
discomfiture. 


pre 
one 





ment of gendarmerie. The agitations are directed against the factory to note, will assume a new post of great importance as very 
Government and not against the Allies, though Major-General adviser on foreign affairs to the President. White House and State lised 
Erskine, Chief of the Shaef Military Mission, has had to take a Department will be more closely linked than ever. will 
firm'line about the handing over of arms. The Communist Party, ja he 
whose representatives in the Government have resigned, are taking taal . hear 
the leading part both in the Press agitation and in the summons to Conservative Election Plans rm 


workers to strike and organise demonstrations. There is some Making his first speech as chairman of the Conservative Party eth 
suspicion, which may or may not be justified, that Rexist elements last Saturday Mr. Ralph Assheton gave the expected reminder that . nT 
infiltrating into the Resistance movements, are carrying on Fifth the time had come for clearing the decks for an electoral contest, an 
Column activities. The Allied authorities cannot stand entirely aloof, Since the Labour and Liberal Parties intend to go to the county hens 
for obviously they cannot tolerate disorders in the immediate rear of with their separate programmes, Mr. Assheton urged his’ fellow- Al 
military operations, but it is extremely desirable that the Belgian Conservatives to put their party organisation in order. From now on | 4 it 
Government should itself cope with the situation; and M. Pierlot we may expect a certain liveliness in the constituencies, where catior 
sees the necessity of firmness. The situation is improving, and it organisations of all the three parties will be getting their workers | able 
will improve more if, now that Antwerp is open, the Allies can send together, choosing their candidates, and hoisting their flags. In | distri 
in more food-stuffs and lorries. regard to the policy on which the Conservatives will stand Mr. sugge 
Assheton recalled recent speeches of Mr. Eden and Mr. Lytielton, the e 
Italian Disagreements and looked forward to the statement which the Prime Minister | the ir 
: . is to make early in the new year. On the negative side Mr. Assheton 
Signor Bonomi had a thankless task in seeking to hold together a made it pretty clear where he thinks Conservatives will concentrate of 80 
coalition Government in Italy representing six parties. It cannot  arrack—they will attack collectivism as the enemy which threatens, | Which 
be said that the leaders of these parties have achieved much SUCCESS not so much property, as liberty itself. On the constructive side, | Cfacy 
in setting an example to their country of national unity in the face they are likely to claim as their own everything that has been done | It isp 
of disaster, or in smoothing the path of a Prime Minister whose oy; promised by the National Government, since they can with | Versie: 
‘principal task, as it has turned out, has been to compose theif ome justice assert that all this has been done with their consent, | war : 
differences. The position, obviously, is full of difficulties. Italy is while the other parties have only grudgingly accepted it in th eatin 
a defeated country. Her Government still has no control over the absence of something better—better, that is, from their point of — 
great towns and industrial regions of the North. There is no leader — view, They will adopt the education, health, and social security t : 
who can claim any popular mandate of any kind; but there are programmes, and, beyond that, pin their faith on the restoration af | om 
parties, and each of them has its own Press, whose vociferousness trade without undue encroachments on private enterprise. But wheth 
today presents a striking contrast to its enforced silence in the period there is no doubt about what is their greatest asset, and no Cor 
of the Fascist dictatorship. Ministers of the Left are showing such  seryative will want to minimise it. Their leader is Mr. Churchill | lector 
zeal in summary procedure against Fascists that they do not even There at the moment lies the supreme source of their strength, comple 
refrain from interfering with the staffs of their colleagues. The and in that will! lie the cogency of their appeal to the country. All abnorn 
Socialist Press denounces the disorderliness in the streets of Rome, parties will declare their adherence to the war party and theit/of war 
which its own propaganda does nothing to allay. When Ministers determination to bring the war with Japan, like that with Germany, |more ti 
cannot agree among themselves they seek a temporary agreement to a swift conclusion. It is the strength of the Conservatives that a delic: 
in uniting to attack Allied control ; and when Count Sforza could their leader at the polls is identified in the minds of his countrymen be the 
not be prevailed on to refrain from intervening in the internal affairs with the unique and incomparable chieftain who has led the nation L. rfl 
of the Foreign Office, attempts were made to obviate the difficulty in the prosecution of war. And the election will not come till he t 
by insisting that he should be Foreign Minister. When the much- has led it to victory. rey 
or | 
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DOUBTS AND 


N article in the last issue of The Spectator from an officer 
A serving somewhere in Western Europe purported to indicate 
what the average soldier, whether commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned, is thinleing about the world he is fighting to preserve, the 
world in which he must take his place once more as a civilian 
when the fighting is over. It is a disturbing picture, and in some 
respects it may be overdrawn. But what the soldier is alleged 
to be thinking and saying resembles so much what the average 
man or woman in the factories is thinking and saying that it 1s 
worth while paying some attention to what is obviously a prevalent 
state of mind. As represented it is compounded of cynicism, 
scepticism and suspicion. The soldier, it is suggested, believes 
that after he has won the war someone else, now comfortably at 
home, will lose the peace ; he has clearly been persuaded that that 
happened last time by a good deal of pernicious nonsense that has 
been written about the Treaty of Versailles. He mistrusts—com- 
prehensively—bankers, though it is unlikely that he has ever met 
one more influential than the manager of his local branch ; here, 
again, he has no doubt imbibed his views from some of the neither 
very instructed nor very responsible articles devoted in some 
quarters to the iniquities of financiers. He distrusts Tories (must 
we assume that this necessarily includes the chief of them, who 
holds the office of Prime Minister?), and Socialists who associate 
with Tories. He has read about the miners on strike and—not 
very logically—wants the mines and other public services nationa- 
lised. He is. concerned, rightly and naturally, about whether he 
will get a job when he is back at home, and whether he will get 
a house. He distrusts what he reads in the papers and what he 
hears on the wireless, because when these organs deal with inci- 
dents within his personal knowledge they are often wrong. Alto- 
gether, his mood can be characterised as nothing higher than 
disillusioned acquiescence in things as they are and sceptical appre- 
hension about things as they are likely to be. 

All this, as has been said, may be over-statement, and in so far 
as it is an accurate statement it is certainly not of universal appli- 
cation. But there is enough truth in the picture to make it desir- 
able to think what should be done about it. Democracy and 
distrust go ill together, and it is disquieting to have it said, or 
suggested, that soldiers are not troubling to put themselves on 


the electoral register because “ it won’t do them any good.” For 


| the individual to regard, and be content to regard, the machinery 


of government as something to which he must submit but over 
which he has no control, is a condition for every friend of demo- 
cracy to deplore and every friend of totalitarianism to rejoice at. 
It is partly, no doubt, the result of the suspension of party contro- 
A National Government represents the unity called for in 
war ; that is essential and salutary ; but it has the effect of elimi- 
nating the dialectic and constructive argument which keeps in- 
terest in political issues alive. The decision of the different parties 
to put their particular views before the voters at the next election, 
whether they form another Coalition Government after it or not, 
is entirely sound. Without that the divorce between the individual 
elector and both Legislature and Executive will be dangerously 
complete. To be added to all that makes the present situation 
abnormal, is the psychological strain from which after five years 
of war both soldiers and civilians are suffering, probably much 
More than most of them realise. The return to normality will be 
a delicate process, and disasters may easily ensue if pessimism is to 
be the prevailing note, and the returning soldier or the temporarily 
superfluous munition-worker is unconvinced that his interests are 
the concern of anyone but his impotent self. 

For such pessimism as there may be there must somehow be 
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substituted, not indeed an unreasoning optimism, but a reasonable 
confidence. In that some of those whose memories go back to 
the years from 1914 to 1918 have a part to play, for it lies with 
them to dispose of the facile and depressing assumption that the 
sequel to this war will be broadly what the sequel to that war was. 
Hardly anything points to that conclusion. The war today is 
being waged on the Allied side with far greater efficiency than 
what for convenience we call the Kaiser’s war was. There have 
been mistakes and failures ; no war will ever be fought in which 
they are absent, But no one who can remember the squalid 
controversies about shell shortage, the slaughter of the Somme 
and Passchendaele, the failures of the Dardanelles and Meso- 
potamia, the friction between politicians and generals, the battle 
over the unified command, can fail to realise how immeasurably 
in all such matters this generation has improved on the last. We 
have, so far as need be, learned by past mistakes, but above and 
beyond that we have generated a different temper. The unques- 
tioning acceptance by every citizen of this country, whether in 
uniform or out of it, of an American Commander-in-Chief in the 
European theatre over the most experienced and talented British 
generals, and the complete and unchallenged fusion of British and 
American armies and their staffs, is evidence of a spirit which 
will go far to carry us through the tensions of peace as it is doing 
through the stresses of war. Comparison between the past and 
the present at home is of the same order. Civilians in this war 
have undergone ordeals of which the Zeppelin and Gotha raids 
last time gave no more than the faintest foretaste. They have 
endured, and out of their sufferings have been forged bonds of 
sympathy not merely between individual and individual, but 
between individual and public services, exemplified by wardens, 
rest-centres, advisory bureaux and the rest, which, despite all the 
discontents inevitably attendant on displacement and evacuation 
have formed an element of real value in the national life. Whether 
the individual regards “ authority,” national, municipal or whatever 
it may be, as something congenitally hostile or congenitally sym- 
pathetic to him will make all the difference to his cheerful accept- 
ance of his place in the community. 

But the essential is that the future shall be faced not only with 
confidence, but with the knowledge that confidence is justified. 
And on a broad survey it unquestionably is. Here again a com- 
parison with the last war in the home front aspect is both 
instructive and reassuring. We have been doing far better in 
almost every department in the last five years than in those four 
years. It was rightly regarded as a great achievement to pass an 
important Education Bill in the midst of a great war; but Mr. 
Butler’s Bill is much more constructive and far-reaching than 
Mr. Fisher’s. At the Ministry of Labour Mr. Bevin has done a 
job out of all comparison superior to anything that several suc- 
cessive Ministers of Labour accomplished then. Precisely the 
same can be said of Lord Woolton, followed by Col. Llewellin, at 
the Ministry of Food. The promulgation by the Government of 
social security plans which, if in some particulars they fall short 
of Sir William Beveridge’s proposals, in other respects go beyond 
them, is again a step enormously in advance of anything achieved 
or even contemplated after the last war. Those who suspect that 
fortunes are being made at home while the soldiers are fighting 
should study the working of the Excess Profits Tax, an income-tax 
at 10s., and graduated surtax on top of that. In Tuesday’s White 
Paper, with its revelation of the incredible industrial achievement 
of Britain since 1940, it is mentioned incidentally that “a person 
with an earned income of £10,000 a year now pays more than 
two-thirds of his income in income-tax and surtax ”"—and he, of 
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course, pays considerable indirect taxation in addition. A radical 
redistribution of the national income is in progress, and it will be 
more radical when the promised Social Security scheme and other 
measures of a like nature materialise. A nation which can so order 
its affairs both in the field and at home through a war of this 
intensity and magnitude—for while mistakes must be neither denied 
nor disguised the achievement is out of all proportion to the mis- 
takes—is not going to make a botch of the peace or break down 
over reconstruction. For the suspicion that it may a heavy responsi- 
bility lies on the producers of querulous journals and querulous 





books whose predisposition is to believe that whatever is is wrong, 
and whose practice to gird at and denigrate all in authority, ang 
particularly all Conservatives in authority. There is nothing jp 
common between this and constructive criticism. Constructive 
criticism is largely responsible for the avo'dance of what might haye 
been much worse failures than any that have to be recorded. The 
best antidote to carping depreciation is a systematic and efficient 
diffusion of the indisputable and encouraging facts. This week’ 
White Paper is a notable step in the right direction. The Ministy 
of Information might well consider the practicability of other steps. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE interesting point—for the meticulously minded—about the 
achievement of The Times in publishing its 50,cooth number 
Jast Saturday is the decision of the Prime Minister that the name of 
that great paper is a plural. “I congratulate The Times” he wrote, 
“on the publication of their 50,cooth number.” King George, on 
the other hand, sent congratulations on its §0,0o0oth number ; the 
constitutional effects of this divergence I must leave to legal or 
historical authorities to determine. At all events both sovereign and 
Prime Minister meant what we all mean, that the record of the 
greatest newspaper in the world is a matter not only of congratulation 
to the singular or plural Times, but to the whole community which 
it instructs, admonishes and guides. A life of 156 years, or 159 if the 
Daily Universal Register from which The Times sprung be counted, 
makes the 116 years of The Spectator look but a modest span. And 
through all the history of the paper, it may be noted, the Walter 
dynasty, in one capacity or other, has persisted. Times change, and 
so far as seemed requisite (but no farther) The Times has changed 
with them. In the form and make-up it favoured in the middle of 
last century it is to modern eyes unreadable. But Victorian eyes 
would, on their side, have been deeply shocked to find the Old 
English title, without which The Times was unthinkable, replaced 
by clean clear Roman. That is as it should be—Victorian for the 
Victorians, Georgian for the Georgians, and in God’s good time, 
we can be satisfied, Elizabethan for the Elizabethans. 
o * * * 

My opinion 6f Scotland and Scotsmen was always high, but it is 
rising steadily. It is remarkable how many of the subscriptions I 
have received for the Malta Shrine of Remembrance Fund (and 
which I hereby gratefully acknowledge) have come from north of 
the Tweed. I have not tabulated the actual numbers, but it is out 
of all proportion to the population of Scotland as compared with 
England, and this though the shrine is to be erected in an Anglican 
Cathedral and Scotland is predominantly Rresbyterian. Another 
feature of note is the number of contributions generously sent by 
clergy—not a conspicuously affluent section of the population. 
Readers willing to assist in pushing the present total of £850 up to 
the desired £2,000 should address their letters, Janus, 99, Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 1, and make cheques payable to The Spectator. 

* - * * 

In speaking on Tuesday of the relations between the B.B.C. and 
the Press the Director-General of the B.B.C. was obviously choosing 
his words carefully, and they are words to which no exception can 
be taken. Mr. Haley, as he said, is an old journalist, and there should 
be no danger of his arrogating to the B.B.C. functions which belong 
properly to the Press. But the treatment of news by the B.B.C. 
after the war may raise some controversies. The agreement before 
the war was that no news items should be broadcast till 6 p.m., i.e., 
till all editions of the evening papers had been published. The 
demand for war news, of course, involved the upset of that arrange- 
ment, but the question of whether when peace returns the B.B.C. is 
to develop news-distribution in rivalry with the papers will need 
very careful consideration. Mr. Haley stated that after the war the 
B.B.C. would keep correspondents in all the principal capitals of the 
world to “give impartial, objective, responsible information on 
matters of international moment.” ~“That—whether it is the B.B.C.’s 
proper task or not—is a very serious task, and one not to be entrusted 
to merely clever young men. But Mr. Haley no doubt realises that. 


I am glad to hear that the action of the Home Secretary in refusing 
facilities to two Conservative Members of Parliament to visit Paris 
as the guests of the British Ambassador there is to be raised in the 
House of Commons, though, unfortunately, not till after this page 
goes to press. Mr. Morrison no doubt has his reasons and he mus 
not be condemned unheard, but on the face of it nothing is more 
cesirable than that British Members of Parliament should visit Paris 
and meet French Ministers and members of the Consultative 
Assembly. The explanation that transport is difficult to arrange 
must be read in the light of the fact that it has apparently been 
quite possible to arrange it for a considerable number of American 
Congressmen, Mr. Harold Laski and Mr. Noel Coward—regarding 
whom, by the way, a great deal that needed saying was said with 
admirable force and pungency by Mr. John Gordon in last Sunday's 
Sunday Express. I note that Sir John Anderson has gone t 
Paris and taken Lady Anderson with him. There may be good 
reasons for that, but there are still better reasons why Members of 
Parliament should go to Paris. 

* * * * 


It must be a nice thing to have money to burn—or to put o 


dogs and horses. Those of us who are struggling to buy ink and/ 


paper and things like that may be forgiven for being a little envious. 
The Churches’ Committee on Gambling, which, I imagine, checks 
its figures with some care, has just issued some statistics of greyhound 
racing-track betting. In 1943 the totalisators on 104 tracks took 
£59,663,800, as against £49,989,183 in 1942 and £36,412,779 in 1938 
But there are bookmakers on all these tracks, as well as totalisators, 
and there are many tracks where there are only bookmakers. It is 
computed that including these the total for 1943 must reach full 
£120,000,000. Information for the early part of 1944 seems to sug- 
gest that the upward move continues. I do not moralise about thes 
figures: I merely cite them as raw material for more professiond 
moralists—and economists. 
* * * - 

My enquiry about why Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet Street was (# 
Q said it used to be) particularly frequented by Cornish people bring 
this very interesting communication from Fleet Street: 

“Not long before Anderton’s was demolished, I asked the manage 
about the history of the hotel and found that he had the Cornish 
name of Clemow. He had been there for forty years, and his grand 
father (another Clemow) had kept the hotel in early Victorian tims. 
It had, he said, a great reputation among men from the Cornih 
tin mines, who would usually stay at Anderton’s when in Londo, 
and who used it, indeed, as a kind of bourse. The old Horn tavem 
had stood on the site for centuries: there is a reference to its Frend 
wines in 1385. This became Anderton’s Coffee House towards tk 
end of the eighteenth century—I don’t know who the original Ande- 
ton was—and in 1833 the name was changed to Anderton’s Hotel’ 

* * * * 

The Archbishop of York has issued a circular to incumbents 
about forms for use at St. Andrewstide and says they both cent 
round a certain theme. One of the incumbents wants the tem 
“centre round” pilloried. I suppose it ought to be, for a centt 
cannot go round anything. “Centre on” seems safe, but the dt 
tionary does in fact sanction “ round,”—I take it because the expre 


sion, however illogical, has passed into common usage. 
Janus. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ATTRITION 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE battle of Germany has been raging, as I write, for not quite 
T a fortnight. It has never had quite the symmetry of manoeuvres ; 
though they, beginning with a marked reverence for the clock, fre- 
quently tend to run amuck in the middle stage. The very name 
which Eisenhower chose to describe it marks it off as a decisive 
challenge for the greatest conceivable gage. Though the troops are 
inevitably concerned with definite and mainly small and concrete 
objectives, the real objective is greater and more vital than any of 
these ; but success in the local clash contributes to the purpose of 
the Command. It was only the Ninth and First American armies 
that struck on November 16; the other armies have joined in at 
different times as the occasion suggested. In this great offensive 
these armies represent something comparable to a massed orchestra 
in which all instruments contribute to the general end, though they 
intervene and operate under the baton of the conductor. 

In the north it is the Maas and Roer and the streams that cut 
across the foreground that appear to monopolise the attention. Small 
tactical features are the stakes ‘n fierce battles. In some places they 
have been the subject of wrangles for days on end. Frequently they 
pass from hand to hand several times before the Allies hold them so 
securely that a further step can be taken. At the other end of this 
long front it is miles, not yards, that measure the pace of the advance. 
Neither in fact tells us much of what is really at stake, neither 
conveys its Own measure of progress. To grasp this we must first 
and last hold fast to the conviction that neither these comparatively 
small rivers, nor the Rhine, nor even Strasbourg is the main objective 
of the battle ; and the small gain in the north may, in the final 
analysis, be of a cardinal importance that the greater movements in 
the south do not necessarily possess. . 

The Allied Command design to defeat the German Army. In 
the east no great number of German divisions is being held down 
by actual operations. They are held to their positions mainly by 
threat. But here, on the western front, the Germans recognise as 
well as do we that they must fight for their lives. The fighting 
engages a greater part of the front than at the outset of the grand 
assault ; but it is clear beyond need of emphasis that every mile of 
it must be defended. It is not only the Ruhr that is at stake, not 
only the Ruhr and the Saar. Even if we take the whole of the 
Siegfried Belt this does not comprise all of the Germany that must 
be defended. But it is already some little time since a German 
commentator stated that Germany had not the numbers to engage in 
mobile warfare, that the position must be stabilised on the various 
frontiers if Germany is to have a chance to survive the attack. 

It is, in fine, the question of numbers that mainly concerns the 
German High Command. Himmler is striving might and main to 
make two men grow where only one grew before; but the present 
battle is being fought out on dispositions which we know, within 
certain definite limits. This is the reason why the matter of numbers 
intrudes so much into the commentaries. Given the available num- 
bers, Rundstedt had to distribute them as best he could to meet 
the Allied concentration; and we can see the reflection of this 
decision in the acfual numbers thrown in on the northern sector 
where Dempsey, Simpson and Hodges are making the pace. On a 
front of some twenty-five miles here it has been estimated that the 
enemy has thrown into the battle about twelve divisions. If his 
troops were evenly distributed over the whole front he, at this rate, 
would need to have almost 200 divisions. He has at most the 
equivalent of perhaps a fifth or a fourth of that number ; and the 
consequence is that this sector in the north must have about four 
times its strength pro rata. 

This is admittedly a British estimate. If we take a German esti- 
mate of the Allied density we get over three times the German 
Strength per mile. They say that Hodges has about one division 
per 1,000 yards ; their strength would work out at less than half a 
division a mile. Generally speaking, we can agree that a greater 
number of men are required for the attack ; but it seems scarcely 
likely that the Americans are actually using the density attributed 
to them. But there is some evidence that the German concentration 


in the north is relatively very high, because the southern part of 
the front has given way. This is the inevitable effect of selective 
dispositions ; and yet it is quite obvious that the Germans would 
cease to be the professional soldiers they are if they attempted any 
other method of holding their front. But, in the result of the first 
phase of this battle, we see the inevitable consequences of a selec- 
tive disposition of troops under the test of a general engagement. 


It was- from the first the main hope of the grand assault that 
tension would merge into strain, strain would gather an increasing 
acceleration and eventually a break would come. Though the 
eastern front has not yet developed full activity, the strain on the 
western front has yielded its first fruits; and in the south there is 
mobile warfare. There is no particular excellence in this warfare 
as such; but we have been told that the Germans have not the 
numbers to sustain it. In itself, we might disregard the contrast 
between the north and the south. But we should need to be very 
blind if we failed to note that this break in the south is the Q.E.D. 
of the proposition that the Germans are short of numbers and 
have been driven, accordingly, into making dispositions that could 
not meet the strain. The temporary stability in the north has been 
bought by the break-through to the Rhine near the Swiss frontier 
and the thrust through the Saverne Gap to Strasbourg. 

About the Saverne thrust of General Patch’s army we know less 
than we should like. The Germans appear to be delivering attacks 
on its flanks ; and they are trying to put a brake on the advance of 
de Tassigny’s French troops in the south. It is probably under 
cover of these two reactions that Blascowitz is wying to withdraw 
his Nineteenth Army. The chances of his rescuing his troops do 
not seem very bright. The Allies are crossing the Vosges by more 
than one pass ; and it would be very unlike the First French Army, 
which so brilliantly broke through to the Rhine, to overlook the 
chance to cut off the Nineteenth Army; they can count on the 
assistance of Patch’s Seventh Army, which made so fine a pace from 
the Mediterranean. The latter has fanned out north and south, 
and the Army Group Commander, Devers, is no doubt trying to 
achieve something of a local envelopment here. There have been 
reports that the American aircraft have destroyed some of the bridges 
in the stretch of the Rhine which the Nineteenth Army must cross ; 
and, given half a chance by the weather, a Rhine crossing should 
be precarious and costly, if not impossible. 

This, however, is not the whole matter. The original front in 
the south was probably no more than half as long as that which the 
Germans will be called on to defend very shortly. The Siegfried 
Belt leaves the Rhine south of Karlsruhe and makes there some- 
thing like a right angle. That is the new front which the Germans 
will be faced with defending when the position in the south is 
cleared up. At the very least, the Nineteenth Army will be weakened 
by the converging attack from the north and south. It may lose 
heavily in attempting to regain the safer east bank of the Rhine. In 
the end, it must be a much weaker army that will shoulder double 
the task it has already proved unable to sustain. 

A phase is being completed, and its significance should'not be lost. 
The assumption of a shortage of reserves upon which the Allied 
Command relied has been proved accurate by the unchallengeable 
evidence of the southern break. But it can be noted that the 
account is not yet closed. The shortage is now relatively greater, 
the line longer. The Saar is being uncovered. The Germans will 
be compelled to pivot somewhere about Merzig, and Patton is 
already pushing through. these defences that Gamelin bit into in 
1939. He has crossed the Saar river and holds apparently a foothold 
on the northern side. He has passed through St. Avold on the 
road to Saarbriicken. The Saar is only less important to the Germans 
than the Ruhr. Here there will develop another great and bitter 
battle, and, from the earlier clashes with the German defences in 
this area we can be in no ignorance about the strength of the 
defences. It was in the forest near Forbach that the French 
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first encountered the evil genius of the present war—the mine. 

In this first phase of the great attack the Allies have discovered 
thar the Germans are fighting with a ferocity that has rarely been 
equailed and with a skill that contrasts sharply with the bungling of 
the battle of Normandy. There they had at first all the pawns in 
their hands, and played so badly that they suffered the greatest 
defeat of their history. Now they are conscious that they fight for 
their lives ; for we have as yet no evidence that they recognise any 
division between them and the Nazis. They are fighting on their 
Should not we fight stubbornly and hard under those 

But this at least we have learned from the first phase 
of the battle: the particular part of the jigsaw conveys hardly 
anything of the complete picture. It is only the general view that 
interprets the local clash ; and, when we study the full picture, we 
see that the battle goes well, if perhaps more slowly and less in 
accordance with the pattern many of us had imagined beforehand. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN 


By JAMES BRIDIE 


F Mr. Churchill had not existed it would have been necessary to 

invent him ; but who, in the whole catalogue of ingenious story- 
tellers, could have done the job? A publisher or an impresario of 
films would have had a bad time in searching for the right man. 
Homer had qualifications. He could have conveyed the “ earthiness ” 
of his hero. But he was hardly an expert on the twentieth century. 
The Elizabethans would have got it all wrong, for, strangely enough, 
Mr. Churchill is very little an Elizabethan. The anonymous author 
of The Book of Kings is a little too oriental, and any kind of Saga 
would have been terrible. Probably a committee of Scotsmen, 
writing on a scenario by Homer, could have made something of it. 
My suggestions would be Blind Harry, William Dunbar, Thomas 
Urquhart, James Boswell, Tobias Smollett and R. L. Stevenson. 
Defoe might have been brought in as editor. The Scotsmen could 
have done conscientious justice to the elements of Hamlet, Ariel 
and Puck (to say nothing of Falstaff) and would certainly have 
appreciated the Shorter Catechist. They, of all people, would also 
have noticed that they had in hand an extremely practical person. 

I cannot help feeling that Mr. Churchill’s English and American 
fellow-countrymen have missed this practicality. Those of us who 
have lived through the Churchill Era have been dazzled by what 
some journalists call a colourful personality. We have been cheered 
throughout our usually dull and often distressing lives by the flashing 
across our horizon of this filibustering, buccaneering, slambanging, 
rhetorical, not ungracious, one-down-and-t’other-come-on, flam- 
boyant, formidable soldier of fortune.* Scotsmen alone have long 
divined something more solid in this Playboy of the two Hemispheres. 

It is true that Scottish electors have sometimes rejected him ; but 
electors are peculiar people. A Scottish Saint presided over his 
birth and a Scottish lady granted him her heart and hand. In the 
War of 1914-1918, a Scottish Regiment found him acceptable as a 
commander. Nobody at this time of day will impugn Scottish 
judgement, and the verdict of that country is undoubtedly favour- 
able. We find him a capable man. 

The English are suspicious of genius. From time to time they 
have given him power ; but, until to-day, there has always been a 
stout string attached to it; and he has never held for long a position 
of high influence. He has held these positions long enough to set 
the mark of good craftsmanship on each of them and he has had 
little thanks for it. The part he played in Early Closing, Prison 
Reform and the break-up of the Poor Law was a gréat one and 
has almost been forgotten. 

He has never been allowed to be Foreign Secretary ; and yet the 
only really great achievements in foreign affairs in the last fifty years 
have been partly or wholly his work. Two or three pieces of British 
architecture have stood up to extraordinary stresses. It would not 
have been surprising if our Palestine troubles had resulted in a new 
and terrible Islamic Revolt. Expert incendiaries laboured towards 
this very end. But Palestine was surrounded by well-built Arab 


own soil. 
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*“What? Shall we never shed blood? "—R. L. Stevenson. 
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States which stood the strain. We have T. E. Lawrence's authority 
for saying that the onlie begetter*of these states was Churchill. | 
do not know how much he was responsible for the settlement afte; 
the South African War ; but the sure touches of magnanimity, artistry 
and common sense are obvious there, and it has been proved a good 
thing that they are. The same creative hand can be seen in present. 
day Eire. “God,” they say, “ made the Irish and they aren’t much? 
But we have so far got through this war without many lethal mani: 
festations from that quarter. We have Churchill and Michael Collin 
to thank for this state of matters. And so on. I know little o 
nothing of such things, but it appears to me that these are instances 
of statesmanship beside which even the feats of Simon, Hoare, Austeg 
Chamberlain, Henderson and Ramsay MacDonald need not te 
ashamed to stand. As I say, this side of the man would appeq 
to my committee of inventors. We could find plenty capable of 
inventing our hubristic adventurer, but few who could toughen the 
fabric with foresight and intellectual competence. 

Another difficulty is the difficulty of Period. Providence, as 
happens, has chosen the correct Period to a hairsbreadth, but no 
prophet or poet could have placed Mr. Churchill so accurately jn 
Time. Mr. Churchill himself has been doubtful as to which period 
he properly belongs. Costume is a pathognomonic symptom of 
Period, and Mr. Churchill has always rebelled against the current 
fashion. We see him in Central Africa wearing pearl-buttoned boots 
and, at the White House, in dungarees ; and nobody has ever been 
able to explain or to co-relate with the times his hats. Unless they 
typify an unheard-of cris's in civil'sation, it is difficult to say what 
his garments typify. They are, however, in some singular way, 
dandified. Perhaps we should add Sir Max Beerbohm to the com- 
mittee. 

It would not have been so troublesome to invent his heredity. As 
he must be a world figure, the old aristocracy of England and the 
new aristocracy of America are quite promising stud farms. A reign- 
ing beauty of the one and a mettlesome genius of the other are an ideal 
mother and father. 
something like the follow:ng passage : — 

“ As you well know, my father, the late Lord Randolph Churchill, 
was known as the only Tory Democrat. His motto was ever the 
People’s good. I come, Sir, in no way dissociating myself from the 
work done by my father. On the contrary, Sir, I come to raise a 
tattered standard that I found upon a stricken field.” 

Both lines of heredity speak in these words. Possibly Herma 
Melville and Edward Gibbon (in collaboration) could have created a 
Churchill in this dimension. 

The Artist, the Original, and the Wit are not beyond the inven 
tion of man to compose ; and here it might be wise to enlist the 
services of William Shakespeare, Charles Dickens and Alexandr 
Dumas, with a few hints from J. B. P. Moliére. It would b& 
necessary to construct a great comedy figure. A few sketche 
by Caran d’Ache would not be amiss. Our septuagenarian leaping 
up pilots’ ladders and waving pith helmets on top of umbrellas, o 
our adolescent addressing: burning werds to the Empire promenaé 
could each be a proper subject for the picturesque novelist’s art. 

In the weeks leading up to the thirtieth of November, may 
fountain pens and typewriters have been attempting to do justi 
to this remarkable man. I have hinted that this is beyond th 
powers of most contemporary talent. The greatest writers of the past 
must have boggled at him. Their only feeling of relief would have 
been at the reflection that he had never written any poetry. Eve 
if their massive help was at our disposal, we should have no guar 
antee that they would succeed. We should have to sit back in o 
chairs and call to Beethoven to play something for us—a bette 
Eroica, we should hope. It would start with the V motif, whid 
Mr. Churchill has chosen for his “ signature theme ” and then . .« 


THE LEADER 


. 
“Our chief of men,” who in your courage spoke 
The heart of England ; yea, our heart was broke 
By those weak strains that did precede your day 


And by your trumpet voice were blown away. 
E. A. BENIANS. 











One of his very juvenile speeches contained [ 
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LAW FOR THE NATIONS 


By PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH f 


/ 
NTERNATIONAL Law has been on its trial during the last 
25 years ; and the feeling is widespread that it has been wanting. 

The preamble to the Covenant of the League stated that peace and 

security can be achieved only by the firm establishment of the 

understandings of International Law as the actual rule of conduct 
among governments. Yet this generation has lived through a second 

world war ; and the failure of the International Society applying a 

Law of nations to secure peaceful settlement of international dis- 

putes has been terribly manifest. The “ revitalising and strengthen- 

ing of the Law” was adopted by the Government of the U.S.A. 

in 1937 as a fundamental principle of policy, without any useful 

esult in a world of anarchical power politics. But in America the 
war has brought a notable revival of popular interest in the subject. 

Two representative bodies there have been engaged on parallel 

lines in framing fresh statements of the Law which shall be in 

accord with the new conditions of the World Society that are 
envisaged. One is the commission to study the organisation of 
peace, formed in 1939, and composed of over a hundred persons 
prominent in public and academic life; the other known as the 

Hudson Committee—because it was convened by Judge Manley 

Hudson of the Permanent Court of International Justice. There has 

been no corresponding corporate effort in England ; perhaps because 

our public men and international lawyers have been more completely 
engrossed in the affairs of the present. 

It is, then, to the texts published by the American commissions 
that we must look for the new approach. One significant feature is 
that they contain nothing about the so-called Law of War and 
Neutrality, which, since the days of Grotius, has been regarded as a 
fundamental part of the Law of Nations. Indeed, till the nineteenth 
century it was its primary concern. It has now become clear that 
the recognition of war as a means of settling international differences 
involves the utter denial of the rule of Law, while the status of 
neutrality has become alike an “unconscionable evil,” as Roosevelt 
describes it, and also a hopeless illusion for the small State. We can, 
then, get rid of much dead wood. On the other hand, the branch 
of the Law concerned with international co-operation and its admin- 
istrative instruments must be widely extended. 

International Law of the future will be restricted to the rules which 
are binding upon civilised States in their peaceful relations with 
une another, and to the machinery for securing a judicial or peace- 
ful settlement of disputes between the states. 

The six Postulates formulated by the American Committee are 
irreproachable, but not novel. 

(1) The States of the world form a community. 

(2) The law of the community is international law. 

(3) The conduct of each State in relation with the others is subject 
to that law ; and its sovereignty subject to the limitations of the law. 

(4) Failure by a State to carry out its legal obligations is a matter 
of concern to the community. 

(5) Any use of force, or threat to use it by a State, is likewise a 
matter of concern to the community. 

(6) The maintenance of just and peaceful relations between States 
requires orderly procedures. ; , 

It is common ground that the substance of the Law of nations :s 
inadequate to meet the needs of the Society of States which have 
become more and more interdependent, and that the organs devised 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes are also inadequate. The American bodies suggest 
means of an orderly development and expansion of the Law. The 
Assembly of the nations, it is proposed, should have power by a two- 
thirds majority, and with the concurrence of the Executive Council, to 
modify general rules of the Law and enact new general rules. One of 
the notable omissions of the drafts that came from the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference is in regard to legislating about the Law of Nations. 
A large topic which it is proposed to add to international legislation 
concerns the international safeguard of human rights. Those rights 
of man which, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, were 
embodied in the constitutions of almost all States have been brutally 
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denied in the practice of the totalitarian States ; and the experience 
of the last decade has proved that international concern for individual 
human rights is one condition of preventing aggressive war. 

Five years ago H. G. Wells promoted in this country a campaign 
for a Charter of Human Rights that attracted wide notice in the early 
period of the war. But when the grim tria!s of 1940 faced the British 
people, it was obscured. Now the Americans, recalling their tradition, 
are taking the lead in a movement on the same lines, and call for a 
conference of the United Nations on human rights. A regime of 
violence and oppression within any State is a matter of concern for 
the rest In the age of Common Man, the old dogma that only 
nations are subjects of international law must be abandoned ; and 
individuals should be recognised as direct .subjects of rights and 
duties. The proposals of Dumbarton Oaks would cover such an 
extension of the international order, because it is one of the a'ms of 
the Assembly and the suggested Economic and Social Council to 
promote respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. But 
that general principle must be defined by specific rules and active 
instruments. 

The extended scope of the Law would call for the extension and 
enlargement of the courts enforcing it. At present the permanent 
tribunals for the judicial settlement of international disputes are only 
two, the Permanent Court of International Justice, establ:shed under 
the Covenant of the League in 1920, and the Permanent Court of 
International Arbitration, established under the Hague Convention 
of 1907. Both these tribunals are too august for dealing with the 
workaday disputes that involve International Law. If the individual 
is to have an effective guarantee in relation both to his own State 
and the foreign State for rights defined by an international charter, 
he must have access to some readily available court. The same con- 
sideration applies to the effective vindication of the principles laid 
down in the Charter of Labour, which formed part of all the treaties 
after the First World War, and is under the charge of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

The Permanent Court and the Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration 
should remain for the major disputes between States; and it is to 
be hoped that the proposal of the American bodies, that all differ- 
ences of a leSal character between States should be compulsorily 
referred to judicial settlement, will be adopted. It should not be 
optional for the State, as it has been hitherto under the Statute of 
the International Court, to refer disputes of that character to the 
Court. The obligation to refer legal issues to third party judge- 
ment should be part of the Law and accepted morality of the society. 
At the same time, the individual, the minority group or the Labour 
Union, complaining of a violation of the International Charter which 
asserts its rights, should be able to turn to a tribunal closer at hand. 
Hitherto international practice has provided by mixed judicial com- 
missions for vindicating the claims of the aggrieved individual 
against a foreign state. It is estimated that over 50,000 cases of the 
kind have been decided since 1920 by such tribunals under agree- 
ments between many nations. One of the successful judicial instru- 
ments of the League was the International Tribunal established in 
Upper Silesia under the Geneva Convention of 1922, when that 
region was divided between Poland and Germany. The individual 
citizen had a full right of recourse to the Tribunal, and used it 
freely. But that was a temporary and exceptional measure. 

The American Bar Association has in this connection put forward 
an original proposal for international. judicial organisation after the 
war. Influenced by the success of the Federal Circuit Courts in 
the United States, it urges that, by the side of the Supreme Court 
at The Hague, a Permanent International Circuit Court should be 
established in the capital of each member nation of the World 
Society, and should have jurisdiction over cases against the govern- 
ment in whose country it sits. The Court should consist of one 
member of the World Court going on assize or circuit, and one or 
more international commissioners sitting with him in an advisory 
capacity. That scheme follows the organisation of the Circuit Courts 
established in the U.S.A. in 1789, which were originally branches 
of the Supreme Court. The distribution of these Courts and method 
of appointment of the judges, their language and procedure are 
matters which call for thorough examination. But the principle of 
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the proposal, it is submitted, is sound. Just as in England the 
King’s justice was steadily established over the land by the King’s 
judges going on Ass‘ze. to all parts, so international justice will be 
established by members of the permanent judiciary sitting to decide 
cases in all countries, and by making the International Court avail- 
able at places convenient to the parties. 

No doubt, many of the conflicts between nations of a 
legal or judicial kind, and will not be capable of settlement by rules 
of International Law or the decrees of International Tribunals. 
They will call for the action of the Economic and Social Council, and 
But the proposals of the 


are not 


in the last instance, of the Security Council. 
American legal bodies supplement constructively the proposals of 
the representatives of the United Nations at Dumbarton Oaks, and 
give practical expression to the need for extending and esiablishing 
International Law as well as the International Order. 


EVOLVING RUSSIA 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
NE of the most striking results of the present regime in Russia 
is the extreme sense of political consciousness to which the 
nation as a whole has been brought. It is evident in every branch of 
the national and private life. It pervades the whole atmosphere, 
and seems strange and sometimes rather wearying to the foreigner. 
In order better to understand this development it is necessary to turn 
back a few pages in Russian history. Less than one hundred years 
ago Russia was in a state of feudalism, so complete that it almost 
amounted to slavery, the inevitable result of which was to produce 
ignorance and apathy amongst the people as a whole in the field of 
national and international politics. After the revolution the Govern- 
ment was faced with an enormous population of politically uneducated 
people, and some means had to be devised to compel them to take an 

interest in their own affairs and those of other nations. 

A general policy was laid down, and the means used to attain the 
objective were many and devious. The influence of this early policy 
can even now be traced in almost every sphere of Russian life. To a 
greater or lesser extent literature, art, the theatre, and even music 
were recruited to play their part. Plays were written to assure feelings 
of pride and patriotism and to contrast the evils of the past with the 
enlightenment of the present. Today new plays are, for the most 
part, intensely patriotic and, like Aesop’s Fables, have a moral. The 
same influence can be seen, although to a lesser extent, in painting 
and music. The Government-controlled national press was, and still 
is, used to great effect. The agitator, a sort of political insurance 
agent, is another instrument for explaining to the public the policy 
of the Government, and he is to be found everywhere ; in the homes 
of the people, in the army, at meetings (of which the Russians are 
very fond), and in other most unexpected places. No means that 
could possibly be of service to gain the objective were left untried, 
always with special emphasis on the young. The Komsomols, a 
movement similar to the Scouts, was started by Lenin, as a kind of 
preparatory school for future members of the Party. This generally 
aimed at giving a more advanced early training in the responsibilities 
involved in taking an active part in the government of the country, 
and teaches the young man or woman how to become a useful member 
of society. 

The Russian is fond of spectacular effects, as is shown by his love 
of the theatre, and those responsible were not slow to make full use 
of this national trait. Outsize posters and huge spectacular parades 
are all employed effectively, and the people are encouraged to take an 
interest in those who govern by the display in the streets of life- 
size photographs of various members of the Government prominent in 
public life. The potential uses of the wireless for this purpose are 
limitless and they have all been exerted to the full. Listening to daily 
broadcasts from Moscow over a long period of time one cannot but 
be struck by the high standards maintained in the programmes ; it 
is obvious that, apart from political education, broadcasting has been, 
and is used almost exclusively for educational purposes. The results 
of this policy have undoubtedly justified the time and trouble spent 
on it, as it would be impossible to find a more politically-conscious 
people, both nationally and internationally. As has been shown, 
it has affected the whole nation in practically all branches of national 
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and private life. It has affected the character of the people, in that 
they have become conscious of their potentialities and intensely 
proud of their country and its achievements. They are intolerant of 
anybody or anything which might stand in the way of the future 
internal development of the country ; here is a factor which may have 
a bearing on future international relations. They have little use for 
the pre-war type of diplomacy, and prefer personal contact with those 
competent to conclude agreements. Their diplomacy, like all their 
official work, is conducted in an atmosphere of facts and frankness 
which can be almost brutal at times, and they ask for and respect 
similar treatment in return? 

On the other hand, it is a pity that the Russian who represents his 
country in an official capacity, either at home or abroad, gives a false 
impression of himself and of his countrymen as a whole. How often 
in the course of conversation does one hear the opinion expressed by 
those who have met Russians abroad that they are apt to be unfriendly 
and suspicious of any friendly advance made to them ; that they seem 
to live in a world apart, and in some cases will admit, when pressed, 
that they are not allowed to mix more than is essential to their work 
with foreigners. This is unfortunate, as it precludes the Russian 
from getting to know both sides of the picture and also prevents those 
who come into contact with him from judging him as he should be 
judged. Even now the older children realise that all they have heard 
about the evils of life in other countries is not strictly true. One 
small girl I knew, aged 13, who had very decided ideas on the subject 
of Englishmen in general, was brought into contact with one over a 
period of three years. In the end, she said to her mother, “ At first I 
thought that Mr. N. was just pretending to be nice, but surely he 
couldn’t pretend for three years ? ” 

The policy of tightly-closed frontiers, part and parcel of an attempt 
to reduce contamination by outside influences, has also its harmful 
repercussions. It has prevented progress, or at least retarded it, in 
many spheres of life. For instance, art, science, music and literature 
have all been deprived of the freedom of thought necessary for natural 
development. Consequently they are developing down stereotyped 
channels. In this respect, however, the war has been of inestimable 
service to Russia. It has willy-nilly ended this stage of the country’s 
development, although there were strong indications that the process 
had started, but at a much slower tempo, in the years preceding the 
war. The war has forced on Russians contacts with the world beyond 
her frontiers and has compelled the Government to reverse the 
policy of complete isolation. The first the world knew of this was 
the laconic announcement that the Komintern had served its purpose 
and would be abolished as being of no further material use. From 
then onward developments on these new lines followed each other 
in bewilderingly rapid succession. In retrospect it seems quite 
natural, but at the time there was considerable speculation as to the 
reason for it all, and even ugly phrases like ‘ betrayal of the revolu- 
tion’ were heard, though mostly abroad in foreign Communist 
circles. The Russians believe in the policy of their rulers and are 
prepared to wait for any new developments to be explained, as they 
invariably are. They are pleased at the obviously elastic system 
which allows modification of principles where it is obviously advan- 
tageous to adapt them to new circumstances. 

It is of interest to consider how far-reaching these modifications 
of policy are. Perusal of school text-books show that propaganda has 
been almost entirely eliminated and that historical events are depicted 
as facts, with reasoned commentaries, by no means always tending in 
one direction. Enquiries from the children themselves suggest that 
the school teachers are perfectly fair in their interpretation of historical 
evenis of the past. Although there is still a stress on political educa- 
tion of the people as a whole, it is now denuded of the propaganda 
element. A study of the press over the last three years shows how 
much has been done in this short time to adapt the Russian system t 
the requirements of a country now recognised as a Great Power 
with an assured place among the family of nations. 


The conclusion that is forced upon one, after spending a con 
siderable time in the country and mixing with all types of people 
there, is that the teething period of the new Russia, which was bom 
in 1917, is now over. We are faced with an educated nation, justly 
proud of its achievements and jealous of its position, so hardly won 
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All that is asked is that Russia should be left alone to reconstruct and 
consolidate, and that she should be allowed to take her rightful place 
among the other Great Powers. Her clearly declared policy is that 
each nation should be allowed to manage its own internal affairs, 
provided that in doing so it does not jeopardise the security of other 
nations, or that of world peace. In future she will certainly not 
tolerate being treated as an inferior among the Great Powers, as she 
has been until very recently. If this should be attempted, it will 
drive her to take individual action, which would not be in the best 
interests of world peace in the post-war period. 


PRAIRIE LIFE 


By A. E. M. HEWLETT 

HE attraction of the prairie for an Englishman has always 

been the open-air life of independence. After the war the 
odd man of culture—that unsatisfactory word—will come here to 
farm. What of his family? What ar: they ready to give to life, and 
what do they wish to get? What to them spells fruitfulness? The 
prairie touchstone is not whence, but what, a man is. Will his 
family be “good neighbours”? A simplicity that greets all men as 
brothers, expecting each to bring inherited richness of character and 
ability, is the western spirit, established by the pioneers, a spirit 
that could heal the nations. 

The percentage of prairie people whose families originated in the 
British Isles, very high in early days, is rapidly dropping below 
fifty. Regional settlement of certain European races has created 
grave problems; some churches tend to foster separatism, with 
success according to their several zeal, and in the past planned 
group-settling of Englishmen has been somewhat unfortunate. For 
instance, the Barr colonists, early in this century, would more quickly 
have got on their feet if scattered more widely among experienced 
farmers from the East, America or Europe. 

The Cannington Manor colony of the eighties petered out. A 
group of leisured or professional Englishmen with families invested 
in an attempt to combine sport, farming and the processing of farm- 
products on the spot, while maintaining as far as possible their 
accustomed social habits. Leaders who survived the first decade of 
the experiment moved to more congenial places, almost all the girls 
refused the “life of a sheepskin-clad feasant,” and of the dozens 
of public schoolboys who tried farming only a handful remained to 
adopt the life, while a few turned to professions in prairie towns. 
Thus to a west quickly taking shape from the character of its 
pioneers was lost the greater part of the unconscious quota of this 
group: sportsmanship, tolerance, disinterestedness in public office, 
and their easy habit of leisure, with all that that implies. Those few 
who merged with their neighbours became, in the second genera- 
tion, true Canadians. 

Between wars an Englishman whose life had been evenly divided 
between England, Saskatchewan and British Columbia remarked 
that a man choosing the prairie put his children down several social 
grades. The eager versatility and ability of the prairie-born, proved 
in theatres wider than the nine provinces, refutes this amply ; but 
even if there is, from the English point of view, a grain of truth in 
it, is not the heritage more than the appraisal of it? Whatever is 
that essence which is England, will not the child inheriting it be 
the stronger for the unsurpassed gifts of the prairie—superb health, 
energy and personal initiative, and for living among people who are 
without fear, who look not back with regret, but forward with confi- 
dence. Established on his own spot of earth, a man, casting all 
collars, digs right into farming and enjoys it. He persists in the 
illusion of freedom, even though weather and price-hazards combine 
to prove that the farm is master of the whole family. His wife, if 
robust, keen on stock and growing things, and more interested in 
the development of her children than in personal contact with friends 
of like background, may -also find content in farming as a way of 
life. 

Western politics are fluid; Manitoba has long had a Farmer 
government, Social Credit is in for a third term in Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan is the new-born guinea-pig for the C.C.F. Hard 
Personal struggle makes the westerner heed only the leader who 
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has been through the same mill; whether the English genius for 
statesmanship rather than politics is wanted is less certain than that 
it is needed, and may yet emerge from the prairie-born. Children 
will sing, “I am a Canadian, I am, every inch of me,” in whatever 
province they are born, but perhaps with greater vigour in the west, 
where conscious effort is directed to making opportunities equal for 
all. Cultural societies of all kinds abound—iu cities, towns, and 
even in remote spots, too, given a nucleus of interest, and agri- 
cultural clubs for young people flourish. 


That farm life is ideal for children under twelve needs no 
emphasis ; it provides naturally the activities that educationists 
strive to replace by organised games, occupational lessons and clubs. 
There is no artificial division of life into work, play and rest. 
Admittedly in busy times the’ children are apt to be over-taxed ; in 
some families they are exploited. But on balance the child gains, 
From babyhood, first as a game and then insensibly as his part in 
what makes existence possible to all, he helps in the varied occupa- 
tions that round out the seasons. Adults being so busy or distant, 
he tackles alone each problem as it arises, without thought of seek- 
ing help or giving up. School may be some miles away, but the 
fact that the school-tax is gladly paid by each farmer, even in hard 
times, makes education appear as opportunity, not as a process to 
be endured, and a spur is provided by the eagerness to learn and 
ability of children from other racial stocks. 

In the teens, farm youth has up to now been handicapped com- 
pared with city youth, with its ready access te the tax-provided colle- 
giate school with its staff, equipment and sport. Boarding schools are 
few, and among Canadians able to afford them there is sharp division 
of opinion, many holding that their children should not be separated 
from those with whom they live and will later do business. For a 
man—or a girl—to work his way through the university is common, 
and young people will take any work that makes university life 
possible ; nothing that leads to that is considered menial. The 
opportunities that beckon are literally unlimited in variety and 
scope for those equipped to seize them. 

Farming bears more hardly on a woman than on a man, physi- 
cally and mentally. Yet it is wholesome, in sunlight the year 
round, and warm with the friendliness of neighbours. “When I 
heard the dog, I was afraid it was company. But it’s only you. 
Come right in,” is a greeting one Englishwoman treasures. After a 
short experience of intellectual circles at a distance, a suspicion 
arises that their comments are on life at second-hand, and some- 
what shop-worn at that. It is heart-warming to come back to the 
silence and scents of the prairie, to hear music in the meadow-lark’s 
song, to see uplift in a man sowing wheat for the hungry, to believe 
sunrise for the world may come from these level plains, where 
races mingle without fear or favour, and to spend one’s life among 
neighbours so simple that they do not realise that their daily life 
fulfils the Apostle’s vision: 

“ Charity suffereth long and is kind ; charity vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up doth not behave itself unseemly ... 
Charity hopeth all things.” 


MISERERE: AUXILIARY HOSPITAL, 1944 


LorbD, what are we, that these should pay 

Such price of pain, for us to stay 

Safe and at ease, beyond the reach 

Of armed assault along the beach? 

To save us from the fate of slaves 

These, by a fraction, missed their graves 

To sweat with pain, and lie awake 

For our most undeserving sake— 

Like Thee, they pay too great a price: 

We are not worth such sacrifice ; 

With shame, we watch them joke and grin, 

Nailed on the cross of others’ sin. 

O Christ, who also bled and died, 

Look down on these Thy crucified, 

On women, dumb beneath their loss, 

And us, blind fools, who built their cross. 
RutH HEDGER. 
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COMMENT 


By LAROLD NICOLSON 


HE microphone is a misleading instrument, since it fattens and 

thereby softens the human voice, and in so doing distorts 
character. In the days when I used frequently to broadcast I became 
perplexed and disconcerted by the letters I received. I had always 
looked upon myself as a caustic sort of chap, and upon my voice as 
being both rapid and shrill. And then the postcards started coming 
in. “Why be so slow about it? ” one listener asked, “there is no 
need for you to speak at dictation-speed.” “Cannot you speak a 
little higher? ” another listener wrote, “I loathe these deep bass 
sounds.” Being disjurbed by these remarks I had a record taken 
of one of my talks and sat there while they played it over to me. I 
had foreseen that my own voice would sound strange to me, but I 
imagined that it would at least possess “T’inflexton des voix chéres 
qui se sont tues.” Not at all. In place of the native wood-notes wild 
which I had always supposed to represent my tone of voice, I was 
startled by sounds which were ponderous, asthmatic and at the same 
time as glutinous as the crude oil which I had seen oozing up from 
the installations of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in Iran. But 
there was worse to come. Everybody has his particular form of 
nightmare ; my own is to be assailed suddenly by hiccups when in 
the middle of a broadcast talk. Although not prone to this particular 
disability, I was careful, when about to broadcast, to eschew all 
extreme forms of drink or food ; barley water and an omelette was 
my supper on those evenings when,. at 9.15 p.m., I was due to face 
the microphone. It was thus with pain and surprise that I dis- 
covered that to many unknown people I conveyed the impression 
of being in the final stages of intoxication. I admit that I have an 
un-nimble tongue and that such words as “irreligious” or “ irre- 
sponsible ” are apt at the best of moments to become a trifle slurred. 
But it was only when the postcards assumed an advisory capacity 
that I realised how false and cruel an impression this indolent 
habit might convey. “What about a little less port next time? ” 
one anonymous writer counselled me. The*Member for Aberdeen 
and Kincardine East received a letter from a constituent deploring 
the fact that inebriated persons should be allowed the freedom of 
the air ; Mr. Boothby passed the letter on to me with glee. 

* 7 * * 

I have since had plentiful opportunity to gauge the extent to 
which the microphone can diminish, blur, misinterpret and indeed 
libel even the neatest voice. In the old days before the war, before 
human progress had reached the V.2 stage, there used to be a 
porter at my local junction who would pass along the train calling 
out “ Change here for Marden, Staplehurst, Headcorn, Pluckley and 
Ashford.” He was a native of the Weald of Kent, an area in which, 
as William Caxton observed five hundred years ago, English is 
spoken “broad and rude.” It was a sturdy burly sound that he 
made as he passed along the train ; a sound which did not suggest 
railway engines or marshalling yards, but which suggested cows and 
orchards and hop-gardens and oast-houses among the elms. It sug- 
gested ploughed fields. But since those days an amplifier has been 
installed in some remote area of the railway station and it is through 
a brazen orifice that these same instructions are now conveyed. It 
may be, of course, that my former Wealden porter has been replaced 
by a graduate of Oxford University, but I should consider this im- 
probable. All I know is- that the catalogue of rural names now 
echoes along the platforms in a voice which is flat and unctuous and 
conciliatory and genteel and would-be consoling. The effect is 
horrible ; instead of being an arable voice it is a plush voice: I 
hate it from the depths of my soul. 

* . * * 

There are some people, however, whose timbre of voice seems in 
no way to be diluted or transmuted by the alchemy of the micro- 
phone. One of these people is Mr. Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Czechoslovak Republic. When he speaks to us in 
English he manages by some extraordinary feat of voice-production 
to avoid sounding either oily or drunk. And when he speaks to 
his own people in the Czech language he succeeds in conveying such 
divergent and dangerous intonations as satire, invective, sympathy 


and sense without losing for one instant the crisp gaiety which js 
his. And I know how easy it is, when confronted by that treacherous 
little honeycomb, for invective to become bombast, for satire to 
degenerate into cheap sneering, for sense to become sententious, and 
for sympathy to choke with maudlin tears. But Jan Masaryk can 
perform all these feats, and the scale of his voice permits him (with. 
out becoming a victim to the slightest undertone of insincerity—an 
undertone which the microphone delights in amplifying) to range 
over these varied human notes while remaining all the time re. 
sponsible, limpid, intimate and precise. He is in truth a bom 
broadcaster, and I am glad that he has allowed translations of his 
long series of talks to his people to be published in book form. He 
calls it Speaking to My Own Country ; and the collection is pub- 
lished by Lincolns-Prager for ihe sum of Ios. 6d. 
et * * * 

Few tasks can be more difficult than that of an exiled Minister 
who from a distant capital seeks to claim the attention, and retain 
the confidence, of his own countrymen who are suffering under 
enemy occupation. ‘Fhe gulf which always widens between the front 
and the home-front is largely due to the phenomenon that men are 
apt to transfer their hatred of the enemy who confronts them to 
those of their own compatriots (the “ civilians ” or the “ politicians” 
or “they”) who are not enduring the dangers and discomforts ip 
which they are themselves enmeshed. The fact that during the 
period when Mr. Masaryk was delivering these broadcasts from 
London he was exposed to almost nightly bombardment by the 
Luftwaffe, whereas his compatriots were at the time immune from 
these night terrors, can have made no difference: blitzes and fiy- 
bombs may be hard to bear, but they are as a mere nettle-rash in 
comparison to the slow, constant, cold humiliation of listening to 
the feet of the enemy upon the pavements of one’s town. The fact 
that through five long years Mr. Masaryk was able to give comfort 
and hope and energy to Czechoslovakia (a fact of which there is 
today no doubt whatever) shows that there was something in his 
personality and method which, wholly apart from the magic of the 
name he bears, inspired confidence and carried conviction. He 
began his talks on that most inauspicious date, September 8, 1939; 
he continued them at almost weekly intervals during the despairing 
years 1940, 1941 and 1942; France fell, Belgium and Holland fell, 
Greece and Jugoslavia fell, Singapore fell; we were expelled from 
the continent of Europe and Hitler ruled from Narvik to the 
Caucasus ; how was it possible, Wednesday after Wednesday, to 
inspire with hope a small island marooned in an ocean of defeat? 
I recommend Mr. Masaryk’s methods to other exiled Ministers,— 
and they are rapidly diminishing—who seek to maintain contact 
with their own peoples during war. 

7 + * * 

What were these methods? Truthfulness in the first place. “The 
situation,” he began on May 29, 1940, “ is even more serious than a 
week ago.” It was. “There is no doubt,” he warned them a year 
later, “that the coming months will be full of dangers.” He never 
diminished the magnitude of German success. Coupled with this 
was unflinching confidence in ultimate victory. In his very first 
broadcast, the day before Great Britain declared war, he said to 
them :—“ By the name which I bear I solemnly declare to you that 
we shall win the fight and that truth will prevail.” “A year ago,” 
he said on September 3, 1941, “ France had ceased to exist, and 
England alone stood face to face with the greatest war-machine of 
all ages. ... I asserted always that England would hold out and 
survive.” But confidence is not enough to hold the attention of a 
despairing audience over five long years. It was in the minor 
shades that Masaryk showed himself so great a master of the micro- 
phone; in intimacy, in humour, in sympathy, in solace, in exhorta- 
tion, in defiance, in hope. Then came the hour of certitude and 
triumph—and on the Ides of March, that baleful anniversary, he 
was this year able to rejoice : —“‘ Our peasants will once again plough 
on the White Mountain, but the German will for many years be 
synonymous with all that will not and must not ever be again.” 
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MUSIC 
From de Machault to Poulenc 


Tue concerts of French music given at Wigmore Hall under the 
auspices of the French Provisional Government are able to cover 
ground that would be hardly practicable for a commercial concert- 
giver dependent upon box-office receipts alone. Last Sunday’s pro- 
gramme employed a singer and nine solo instrumentalists, and was 
thereby able to include a most interesting variety of works for 
different combinations of wind and strings. 

From Guillaume de Machault to Francis Poulenc is a space of 600 
years. The “Double Hoquet” by the one represented the music 
of France at the time of Crecy; the Trio for trumpet, horn and 
trombone by the other is an example of what was fashionable in 
Paris just after the Treaty of Versailles was signed. The Hoquet 
was played on those same instruments and sounded magnificently 
rich and solemn. That is justification enough for the transference 
of what I suspect to be vocal music to the brass. For “ hoquet’’s 
implies the interruption of the vocal phrases by unexpected rests, 
for instance in the middle of words—an artificial device, used in a 
different way by nineteenth-century Italian composers. “Caro 
nome” in Rigoletto is a familiar example. 

Poulenc’s Trio for brass is a joke, consisting in making the dignified 
instruments perform gay circus-music. It is funny in the way that 
a gentleman in a top hat slipping on orange peel is funny. As musical 
orange-peel is, like the real thing, rare, we may be grateful for the 
joke which is well done’ But Poulenc showed himself capable of 
better music in a set of songs with words by Moréas, and a Trio for 
oboe, bassoon and pianoforte, which has a beautiful Andante in the 
classical manner of Gluck. ; 

The most important work in the programme was a String Trio by 
Roussel, his last published work, which was given its first perform- 
ance in London. This composer usually impresses one more by 
his skill in music-making than by the interest of what he has to say. 
This limitation is apparent in the first movement of the Trio. But 
in the Adagio there is authentic poetry, and the movement reaches 
its passionate climax with a completely satisfying sense of growth. 
The finale, too, is excellent in material and design. 

DyneLey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


“Henry V.’’ At the Carlton. 

LET me at once say that Laurence Olivier’s screen version of Henry V 
represents a memorable cinema event. It is not the dramatic quality 
of the play nor the high standard of the acting which makes a deep 
impression so much as the rare pleasure of hearing in the cinema 
beautiful lines beautifully spoken. The stylised sets, the painted 
landscapes, the technical devices which transport us from the bois- 
terous intimacies of the Globe Theatre to Harfleur and the Field of 
Agincourt, all these have aesthetic and dramatic justification, yet it is 
such lines as those spoken before Agincourt which leave us feeling 
that something new has happened in the cinema. The original play 
is shapeless and its characterisations are amongst Shakespeare’s shal- 
lowest, yet its lines have the power to charm us into believing that 
great dramatic virtues are present, illusory though these may prove 
on closer inspection. 

Do we need to bother with closer inspection? Here is a produc- 
tion which for long periods delights the eye and the ear, and should 
we ask for more in the present artistic doldrums of the cinema? 
Yet surely the filming of this play at this particular time was the 
result of a carefully reasoned decision the outcome of which deserves 
equally careful examination. From all Shakespeare’s plays Henry V 
was chosen because of its supposed topicality. The assumption was 
that the great mass of people, both here and overseas, would find in 
it some timely message relevant to the British tradition and the 
British spirit. 

What will the great mass of people in fact carry away from 
Henry V? They will first notice that it begins with the formulation 
of a British case for the invasion of France which is so tortuous and 
incomprehensible that the film’s makers have felt bound to present 
it in terms of comedy. But the legal argument is nevertheless used 
to provide a sort of Hitlerian justification for an attack upon the 
incompetent and effeminate French. (For the great mass of cinema- 
goers will here find no very friendly picture of our Allies across the 
Channel.) Consider also the significance of the great speech by the 
soldier, Williams, on the night before Agincourt, which begins: 
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“ But if the cause be not good, the King him:self hath a heavy reckon- 
ing to make...” This is the question, too, in the minds of the 
audience, and in the film it is most beautifully spoken. Shakespeare 
was able to give no adequate answer, and so it remains unanswered. 
And the omiss.on—though it may escape the dramatic critic—will 
not elude the great war-conscious audiences for which this film was 
intended. I think they will feel, too, that the minor characters of 
the film—the soldiers, Pistol and his band, Fluellen and Macmorris 
—belong to today, but that Henry himself is a verse-speaking lay- 
figure. It is not simply that the less heroic parts are written in prose, 
but that the character of Henry in this play lacks roundness. The 
reference back to his earlier life as the associate of thieves and the 
boon companion of Falstaff just is not credible. 

Some of the film’s omissions are curious. The scene in the play 
in which traitors give a perfect demonstration of a Fifth Column of 
the period has been omitted in spite of its topicality. And the 
battlefield atrocities of the day become somewhat one-sided, for 
although the French attack on the British camp-servants is shown, 
the King’s order to kill the French prisoners has been omitted 

One is left with a feeling of gratitude for this rare screen experi- 
ence. At the same time I have a fancy that the eminently practical 
ghost of Shakespeare is lurking somewhere, to ask whether the time 
and the vast sum of money expended on this film could not have 
been devoted to original work better suited to the medium. I suspect 
that Shakespeare would have preferred Western Approaches. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 


ART 


Mark Gertler. At the Ben Uri Society Gallery.——Lucien Freud, 

Julian Trevelyan and Felix Kelly. At the Lefevre Gallery. 
I AM in po doubt as to the future of British painting, and I believe 
that England will be the centre of whatever post-war renaissance 
may flower in painting, since France would appear to be handing on 
the torch to a new and younger champion after her triumphant cen- 
tury. I am, however, troubled in this optimism by one weakness 
to which the British artist seems peculiarly susceptible. Mark 
Gertler is a case in point, Millais also was an example, and Augustus 
John, in spite of his gifts and great vitality, has not escaped. English 
painters often tend to precocity, and the alchemy whereby a promis- 
ing young unicorn is transformed into a lion is a terrible destroyer of 
talent. 

Gertler was endowed with fine precocious gifts. His early work 
showed great “ painterliness” and strength of drawing, his vision 
was real and individual, yet his great promise, alas, did not bear full 
fruit. Why it did not is too complex to be exactly perceived, except 
in that his success came perhaps too early and he was too conscious 
of the necessity of living up to his promise and becoming a great 
master. It is a tragic history; for Gertler was a painter first and 
foremost and should have left the rest to posterity. The Ben Uri 
Society in Portman Street is holding a full retrospective exhibition 
of his work, and I advise anyone who can to seek out this gallery, 
for there displayed in four rooms is a very complete study of 
Gertler’s development. 

That the continental seems better equipped to withstand the 
temptations of early success will, I hcpe, stand Lucien Freud in 
good stead. He is gifted, he is sensitive, his drawings (of nature 
“morte” to the extent of putrefaction) are of considerable intensity 
and subtlety. The human figure defeats him because he does not 
observe it as he does his dead birds, but merely lets his pleasant line 
wander trickily around the form, without relevance to construction. 
I would like to hang “ Baby Rabbit” (No. 9) or “ Oilbound Puffin ” 
(No. 20) on my wall, but I would not excuse a student the drawing 
of “Lorna” (No. 19). For all the tricks, Freud has a sense of 
balance, he places the objects within a picture beautifully, and his 
oils, of which “ Still Life with Chelsea Buns ” is the most successful, 
have something of the craftsmanship of the precise, smooth tradition 
of Cranach. 

Trevelyan is full of joie de vivre which is delightful. I particularly 
like “ The Poacher” (No. 39) and “ Fungi” (No. 36), but he tends 
to overcrowd his canvases, and it seems to me he paints too fast. 
Both he and Freud go in for “a naive vision,” which I suspect. Felix 
Kelly paints romantic little pictures of country houses in wet weather 
with a little gentle surrzalism for relaxation. He does it very well 
indeed, rather in the manne: of the late Rex Whistler. He paints 
excellently, with charm, taste and gouache. MICHAEL AyRTON. 
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WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 

Sir, —The article by “ Captain, B.L.A.” in your issue of November 24th 
makes depressing reading, and one wonders whether sufficient allowance 
has been made for the British soldier’s immemorial privilege of 
“grousing” about everything in Heaven and earth, past, present and 
to come. The lugubrious list of fears and suspicions which compose 
the bulk of the article suggests also that the ordinary grumbling of the 
British Tommy has been amplified, and perhaps slightly distorted, in its 
passage through the Captain’s own loud-speakcr, which has, as he admits, 
a distinct “leftward” bias ; but this is no matter of party politics. 

The winning of the Peace is as much a matter of life and death as the 
winning of the war, and whatever “ Captain, B.L.A.” and his men may 
think, the Beveridge plan has not been shelved: we do not mean to lose 
the peace and precipitate another war; careful plans are being laid for 
the resettlement of the fighting men and for giving them a square deal ; 
and we do mean to profit by the mistakes we made “ last time.” Being 
human, we may make others, but at least there is ground for hope that 
they will not be so gross, or so catastrophic in their effects as the blunders 
that were made in and after 1919. And when all is said and done, do 
the armies really think that they will have no obligation or opportunity 
to help build the world of the future? Is their contribution to be 
confined to “having a bit of fun when they first get back home”? If 
so, and if the results are what “ Captain, B.L.A.” expects, they, equally 
with us, will be to blame. 

And is it really true that our men have lost all faith and hope, all 
belief in the goodness of God and of human nature ; that they are all 
tough, hard, cynical and completely disillusioned? I do not belicve it is. 
If it were true, the outlook would be bleak indeed, for without faith and 
hope they will labour in vain who try to remould the shape of things 
to come. Constructive criticism is necessary and desirable ; buf cynicism 
and scepticism, complaint and suspicion, born of war-weariness and 
discomfort, are a disservice to the nation in relation to the difficult period 
of resettlement, just as much as in relation to the conduct of the war. 
They are a stumbling-block for the weaker among us, who are all too 
ready to turn aside from the goal in despair at the difficulty of the road 
that leads to it. 

Rather let “ Captain, B.L.A.” and others like him turn their influence 
with their men, and their undoubted talents and leadership, towards 
encouragement rather than discouragement; to spreading knowledge of 
the facts about post-war planning ; and towards instilling the belief that 
the peace, like the war, must and can be won if only we are, all of us, 
and civilians alike, determined enough to win it.—Yours 

“ CAPTAIN, 1914-18.” 


soldiers 
faithfully, 


Sir,—I sincerely hope that “Captain, B.L.A.” is not right, for if he is, 
then the soldier’s mentality must be that of a suspicious, brooding and not 
very intelligent child. Let us look at the formidable list of what we 
are told the soldier “distrusts”: What he reads about Germany ; all 
civilian authority, parliamentary, municipal and industrial ; the Tories ; 
the Socialists; reforms; the White Paper on Social Insurance ; big 
business ; munitions firms; the B.B.C. and the Press. Now for what 
he believes: We shall lose the peace ; another war in ten or twenty years’ 
time ; we are sentimental towards the enemy ; the bankers, bishops and 
barons (!) will “ensure” a peace, making a “ Third Great War ” certain ; 
big business is doing well out of the war; English firms have been 
trading with the enemy ; financiers caused the war and are already think- 
ing about the next ; the English are slacking off. Incidentally, wny does 
he believe we are “ slacking off” when his weapons, munitions and every- 
thing he needs continue to reach him in immense quantities? 

These distrusts and beliefs represent his brighter moments. “In his 
gloomier moments ” he ponders over “ safe hotels (!), black markets, wire- 
pulling and phoney exemptions,” and wonders “ how far deep the rotten- 
ness has got.” What does he want? Apparently only one thing: 
“ Nationalisation of the mines and other public services.” What does he 
speculate about: Whether he will get something better than a job at 
30s. a week. What is he perturbed about: Treatment of Italian prisoners 
of war (“a big political issue”); treatment of bombed-out families ; the 
miners. 

What does he propose to do about this catalogue of woes? According 
to “Captain B. L. A.,” nothing. He won't even vote. Everything 1s 
wrong, but he thinks it no job of his to take any interest in affairs beyond 
grousing about them. The times are out of joint, but he recognises no 
share of responsibility for putting them right. He is illogical, complaining 
that we are “sentimental” towards the enemy; but, although he has 
seen the “horrors” perpetrated by Germans, he knows he will go all 
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sentimental himself when “ the first German baby asks him for chocolate.” 
He feels some dirty work should be done on the Germans, but thinks 
the Russians, who have not his susceptibilities, should do it. He is 
“ fighting for the future of the world and does not believe in that future,” 
He may be right if, indeed, he intends his own contribution to that future 
10 be enjoyment of family, fireside, football and beer! It is not surprising 
to read after this that the soldier is not fighting “for any ideal.” 

This strange and, as I believe, imaginary animal manages to be at one 
and the same time cynical and soft-hearted, sentimental and completely 
disillusioned. More remarkable still, he is described as “ intelligen;,” 
This intelligence is presumably displayed when “he asks a lot of the 
future but doesn’t expect to get any of it.” If he carries out his intentiog 
of doing nothing himse’f to shape the future, his expectations may well 
be realised. Neverthe'ess, “he wants deeds, not words,” although he 

“proposes to make his share of the deeds watching football and drinking 
beer. Some people called “ the citizens of England” are to see that these 
non-co-operators are “not disappointed.” It is difficult to disappoint 
mentality which believes in nothing, hopes for nothing and proposes to 
do nothing about it all. It must have been after meeting this soldiers 
prototype that Hamlet said: “ What a piece of work is a man!” No 
wonder we are told that “religion scarcely touches the fringe of his iife.” 
No wonder there is a “ gulf that widens between his point of view and 
that of the citizen in England,” who is not at all in such a hopeless state 
of mind. I am relieved to think that the politicians and many others 
upon whom the shaping of the future will depend have more heart and 
resolution about it. 

I find it very difficult to believe that “ Captain B. L. A.” has given 
us an accurate picture of the soldier's mind. Does he himself believe 
what he says the soldier be'ieves? If not, has he done anything to instil 
a littl common sense into his men? If he is right, then, certa‘nly, the 
end of the war will find us with a social problem of the first magnitude 
on our hands. I understand that men of the armed forces have oppor- 
tunities for hearing discussion of current affairs. The opportunities must 
have been sadly misused if this is what they have produced.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, WHINSTER. 

House of Lords, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—As the father of a lad fighting in Italy, I wish to thank “ Captain, 
B.L.A.” for his article “ What the Soldier Thinks,” and to thank you 
for publishing it. My son has written to me in similar words. | 
entirely agree with every word of it, and think that the outlook for the 
returning troops is dismal indeed, with vested interests blocking, or trying 
to block, all social reforms. And, believe me, many civilians like myself 
are just as cynical as the soldiers ——Yours faithfully, W. L. Outwiny. 
15 Hartswood Road, Shepherds Bush, W. 12. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE PARTY MACHINES 


Sir—As no one with Parliamentary authority has answered the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, may I say that I have been greatly troubled by the same 
problem as the Dean and think that I see the answer to it? The simplest 
way to continue the present National Government would be to hold: 
coupon election, but all parties have, for good reasons, decided against 
this. What remains? 

An ordinary election in which candidates stand for their respective 
parties ; after the election there will be a House of Commons in which 
the leader of the largest party will presumably be asked to form: 
government. It will be for him to judge whether to aim at a Nationd 
Government, so as to carry the whole nation with him through th 
critical post-war years, or to form a party government and do what his 
party thinks best in the teeth of strong opposition and with the risk d 
having his policy reversed by the next government. 

As for candidates in the election, they might well be asked whether 
they were willing, if elected, to support or join a National Government 
if one were formed and if their own party were reasonably represented 
in it. I confess I should be reluctant to vote for any candidate who said 
he would never support any government except one drawn entirely from 
his own party.—Yours faithfully, GILBERT Murray. 


Sir,—Dr. Matthews deplores the break-up of the National Government 
If the only alternative is sorne form of coupon election the plan outlined 
by the Premier is certainly the lesser evil. But Dr. Matthews is surely 
right in contending that “we shall need a government which can speak 
with the authority of the whole nation ” after the election, and it is to b 
hoped that no party will shut the door to the possibility of the re-formatia 
of a Coalition Government based approximately on the new party strength 
in the House. 
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It is unlikely that until the Japanese war is concluded the majority 
of voters will count any political issue as important as that of ensuring 
Mr. Churchill’s leadership of the nation, whatever doubts they may have 
concerning his party’s reconstruction policy. If however electors could 
be sure that the leaders of the parties represented in the present Govern- 
ment were prepared to co-operate in the formation of a new Coalition 
after the election their votes might not so easily be deflected by the 
personal issues involved and the result would more accurately refiect 
the political opinion of the country. 

Dr. Matthews also refers to the power of the party machines. This 
js an issue of great importance. The misuse of that power is largely 
responsible for the present prevalent distrust of parties which have so 
often appeared to put party advantage before the essential requirements 
of true democracy. The action of the two major parties in resisting any 
reform of our electoral system designed to secure a more truly represen- 
tative House of Commons is but one indication of the undemocratic use 
of that power.—Yours faithfully, T. L. HarDCASTLE. 

7 Ladyhouse Lane, Berry Brow, Huddersfield. 


THE COAL TROUBLE 


Sir—In an article under the above title, in your issue of November 17th, 
Mr. J. L. Hodson, admittedly writing as a “layman,” says that the 
miners at the coalface in the area he visited (Yorkshire) “ get from about 
Is. to 2s. a ton.” Mr. Hodson must have wondered how they managed 
to earn their minimum wage of 100s., but it is to be feared that these 
particular miners were pulling his leg and quoting the basis “ cutting ” 
or “getting” wages rate without the various percentage additions, war 
wages, &c. In Yorkshire the average earnings of coalface workers in 
the first quarter of 1944 were 26s. 6d. a shift, and the average output 
per manshift per worker at the cealface 2.60 tons in West Yorkshire and 
3.34 tons in South Yorkshire (see Statistical Digest issued by the Ministry 
of Fuel); which gives an average overall figure of approximately 9s. a 
ton—a very different figure from that mentioned by Mr. Hodson. 

Mr. Hodson then asks what becomes of the remaining 73s. out of 
the 75s. a ton which he pays in his house. In the first place, the wages 
of coalface workers are not the only labour charges involved in getting 
a ton of coal into a wagon at the pithead. The Statistical Digest gives 
29s. 7d. as the average pithead price in Yorkshire, of which 21s. is 
represented by wages and 3s. 4d. by stores and timber (the owners get 
1s. 1d.). Secondly, there are transport charges. Before the war it cost 
about 12s. 6d. a tom to send a ton of coal from the Midlands to London, 
and the cost is higher now. Thirdly, although it costs the same per ton 
to get all coal to the surface, the cual has very different selling prices— 
according to size, quality, suitability for certain purposes, &c.—just as, 
in normal times, the price of best rumpsteak was higher than that of 
shin, or of the average for the whole carcase. Fourthly, there are the 
distribution charges from railway depot to consumer, for which, however, 
the coal distributive trade and not the coal producing industry is respon- 
sible. Lastly, it should be noted that the coal price cannot, under present 
conditions, be varied without the permission of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power.—Yours faithfully, OweEN V. SMITHSON, 

Chairman, The West Yorkshire Coal Owners Association. 

Quebec House, Leeds, I. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Sir—Mr. Brooke’s letter on the proposed Burnham Scale of teachers’ 
salaries is misleading. In the first place he states that specialist teachers 
are to be paid on the same scale as non-specialist, without mentioning 
the extra increments for additional qualifications which are proposed. 
Secondly, it is not correct that the future primary school teachers will 
be trained only for “‘a few months ” and that it will be possible for almost 
anyone to qualify “ with the utmost ease.” No course will be for less than 
12 months ; and for the young and inexperienced will probably be con- 
siderably longer ; and it has been laid down by the McNair Committee 
that at every stage of these courses students who do not appear suitable 
will be given the opportunity to withdraw. 

“Quantity” is certainly the immediate objective: how else can the 
present excessively large classes in the schools be reduced to the more 
reasonable proportions obtaining in those privileged ones where 
“advanced teaching” is dispensed by people of Mr. Brooke’s calibre? 
What Mr. Brooke must realise is that the qualifications he is fortunate 
to have had the opportunity of acquiring cannot yet be demanded of all 
teachers: nor is it necessary that they should. What is required is 
teaching ability—which no degree can guarantee—together with sincerity 
and a mind alive to its own needs. If “ Katie” possesses these qualifi- 
cations the State will be justified in training her and employing her at 
a salary that will enable her to supply these needs. 
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As one of many graduates with specialist qualifications teaching in 
elementary schools before the war, I agree with Mr. Brooke that under 
the proposed scale the well qualified specialist teacher may be com- 
paratively worse off. But the new scale will help to achieve two essentials: 
provide the number of teachers vital to the improvement of our national 
education ; and, by attracting men and women from a wider field, permit 
of a selection in which the background and love of knowledge rightly 
emphasised by Mr. Brooke may be demanded to the elevation of the 
teaching profession as a whole.—-Yours faithfully, E. B. GEORGE. 

Hurts Hall, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 


EIRE AND SPAIN 


Sir,—As a student of Irish affairs I feel bound to make some comment 
on the article in today’s issue of The Spectator about Eire and War 
Criminals. Certainly it is a disappointment that Eire should admit the 
possibility that she might shelter war criminals if their presence should 
not prove inimical to the interests of the Irish people. All the same, it is 
well to realise that in spite of her refusal to “toe the line” Eire will 
probably behave in practice in the same way as the other neutrals. 

The statement that Eire’s neutrality has been “always to render 
valuable service to Germany and inflict damage on Britain” is mani- 
festly unfair. To mention only one of the ways in which Eire has shown 
on which side her sympathies lie, thousands of Irishmen are fighting 
with United Kingdom forces. Moreover, though it may be true that 
Eire has been able to maintain a policy of neutrality only because she 
has counted on its never being infringed by the Allies, it is also true 
that Eire could not have counted on adequate defence by Britain had 
she been attacked by the Axis. The Irish are a logical people and may 
have taken note of the fate of Greece. 

When the Prime Minister saw fit to praise the neutrality of Fascist 
Spain as having been so friendly to the Allies he called forth a storm of 
protest from the nation, who had heard that Spanish forces were fighting 
against the Russians but had never heard of any who were fighting against 
the Germans! If we must listen to fulsome praise of those countries who 
decided—and were permitted—not to join in the struggle, let us demand 
the full story and judge for ourselves how Eire’s neutrality has worked 
in practice. Who knows—we may decide to take back the bouquet we 
gave to Franco and hand it over to Mr. de Valera! —Yours faithfully, 

Southfields, Castle Road, Torquay. MARGERY WHITEHORN. 


CORNWALL AND ANDERTON’S HOTEL 


S1r,—In last week’s “ Notebook” “Janus” mentions that Q. as a boy 
put up at Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet Street with his father, an hotel 
“much frequented by the Cornish.” “ Janus” asks why the Cornish 
found a rendezvous at Anderton’s ? 

One explanation is that about the time of Q.’s boyhood there was an 
influx of budding journalists from the Launceston district, and the 
Launceston Weekly News provided quite a number of them. There was 
Sir Edmund Robbins, who became general manager of the Press Associa- 
tion, after passing the editorial chair of that news agency. With offices 
in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, it would be quite natural for Cornish 
visitors to make their headquarters at Anderton’s, a few doors away. 
It was Sir Edmund Robbins who sent the first press telegram from the 
P.A. after the Post Office had taken over the wires in 1869. 

Then there was Sir Alfred Robbins, also from Launceston, who became 
Parliamentary correspondent to the Birmingham Post. Later, the brothers 
Brimmell arrived in London from Launceston, one of whom became chief 
day editor of the Press Asscciation and the other chief night editor. 

In the early days of Anderton’s that hotel was largely used for meetings 
and conferences connected with the Press, and with so many Cornishmen 
in Fleet Street, it is not difficult to understand why the hotel was so 
well patronised by Cornish visitors.—Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 

Highfield, Sidcup. 


BUILDING AND THE FUTURE 


Sir,—In his letter in your issue of 17th inst., Mr. Adams repeats the 
claim so often made but never I think substantiated, that the ordinary 
employee works more efficiently for a Public Service than he (or she) does 
for a Private Firm. 

No doubt this should be so, and perhaps it may be so some day when 
we have all reached a higher standard of outlook and conduct, but as 
things are to-day in the great bulk of cases it is the opposite way about, 
and most people work more happily and keenly for a well run private 
business than for a huge impersonal corporation or public service. 

We have all had a good deal of experience in these past few years of 
Government running of services and in that, too, the very size and 
amount of red tape inevitably leads to inefficiency, for even the keen 
man with good suggestions for helping on the job finds that he comes 
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up against an entanglement of red tape, and the very human desire of 
those above him for normal routine, and finally he simply sits back and 
ceases to kick. 

The danger is that with the extension of Government and Corporation 
running of business, we shall have a great increase in the number of 
employees who are so secure in their job and of their pension, even if 
they don’t do a fair day’s work, and of foremen and managers who simply 
jog along, securing their promotion by seniority or possibly wire pulling, 
that our national efficiency will go down. 

Of course, there are any number of conscientious 
employees, but we are all the better for a pace maker, and some of us 
need the spur.—Yours faithfully, H. M. Jack. 

Foxbar, Paisley. 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


Sir,—I must thank Mr. Manning Dacey for his reply. I had taken as 
a basis the 1943 returns—the only authentic ones. May I now take his 
post-war estimates? Mr. Dacey assumes taxable incomes will then be 
8 per cent. less than in 1943, yielding £2,900 millions. We must at least 
assume a like fall in E.P.T. returns—a drop to £460 millions—as a 
general decline in income would leave no section unaffected. (It could 
indeed be demonstrated that the fall in E.P.T. returns would be greater). 

Mr. Dacey concedes that the abolition of E.P.T. would mean, on the 
present income-tax basis, “a loss to the revenue” of half the sum 
involyed—in this case £230 millions. I ask him to concede more than 
this. Income-tax is not limited to ros. in the £. Surtax appears not to 
have figured in his estimates, and this may be estimated to bring the sum 
down to £180 millions, leaving £420 millions for further tax relief. His 
figures are £250 millions and £350 millions respectively. The phrase “ loss 
to the revenue” is unfortunate. This £180 millions—less than 6 per 
cent. of the estimated total yield—would not be blown to the four winds. 
It would be in the hands of those whose industry had not been the least 
factor in the production of it. These firms have to do their part in 
producing for a normal home market, and in the recovery of lost export 
trade. They have to replace machinery, build up new selling organisa- 
tions, erect premises, train staffs, provide maximum employment; in 
short, to take a major share in restoring vitality to our ebbing economic 
life. Of course, safeguards can, and should, be provided to ensure that 
the relief is socially and economically applied. 

It seems clear that what is described as “a loss to the revenue ” would 
in effect prove to be a remunerative national investment, which in the 
general interests ought not to be deferred. The principle involved in 
the application of E.P.T. is destructive to a degree greater than its yield. 
Few could cavil if the term “Excess Profits” were applied to surpluses 
which—in peace and in war—were not made to contribute to economic 
stability or social security. New social needs, new processes, discoveries, 
inventions, new forms of enterprise, have rendered the 1939 standards 
devoid of economic significance or reality. If the nature and incidence 
of E.P.T. were better understood, it would be realised that Britain cannot 
afford to continue it; its application is too great a strain on the nation’s 
heart-strings. 

As regards Mr. W. H. H. Court’s letter, I hope he will forgive me 
for, so to speak, by-passing him. His attempt to simplify the economic 
issue rather leads us away from the realm of reality—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, H. G. TwIttey. 


West End, Stamford, Lincs. 
THE HUNGARIANS 


S1ir,—It is surprising that Mr. Harold Nicolson should write, and that 
you should publish, the remarks on Hungary in “ Marginal Comment” 
of November roth, since they are based on a distortion of history inexcus- 
able in a man of Mr. Nicolson’s standing. Mr. Nicolson attempts to 
justify his prejudices by saying that in “a thousand years . . . the 
Magyars have done much harm and little good to Europe,” and states 
this opinion to be a fact. 

He would do well to remember that, at a time when the unity of 
Christendom was being destroyed in the West, the States of Central 
Europe were continually engaged in fierce warfare to preserve the very 
existence of Christendom against the attacks of the Ottoman Turks. 
Hungary was in the forefront of these wars. The last of her old line 
of kings fell in battle at Mohacs in 1526, and the land was overrun ; 
but the Hungarians never gave in, although it was not until the eighteenth 
century that their country was cleared of the infidel. 

If an Englishman today is able to ignore the past struggles and sufferings 
of the Magyars, it is because their sacrifices, and those of their allies, 
saved Europe and England from a menace in every way as terrible as 
Totalitarianism.—Yours faithfully, Davip NOEL. 

Pirbright Camp, Woking. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A floriferous November is not uncommon in this blessed island, 
warmed (if also wetted) by the west wind; but this November seems 
to have encouraged some unusual plants. My Viburnum Fragrans was 
out in the second week of the month, and near it are blossoming a Spanish 
Broom and a Choisia Laurustinus, or V. Tinus, opened in the first week, 
Here is a list of some other flowers not usually associated with the date: 
Auricula, Roses (various), Iceland Poppy, Oriental Poppy, Bella- 
donna Lily, Primrose,. Primulas, Stocks, Fuchsia, African Daisy, 
Mallew, Phlox, Penstemon, Scabious, Geum, Clematis (various), 
Calliopsis, Plumbago, Potentilla, Purple Trefoil. 
The two border plants that are flowering quite freely are Viola Gracilis 
and Yellow Alyssum. I suppose in regard to “Winter Pride” nothing 
can rival the dead nettle, and if some of the leaves are removed it is 
worth its place in a vase. 


Spenlow and Jorkins 

It was suggested to a country house owner who was afforesting a part 
of his estate that he should apply for a Government subsidy. He refused 
on discovering that the grant was liable to income-tax. In like manner, 
but on a much more serious scale, farmers have been angered to the 
point of rebellion by a belated discovery that the ploughing grant, which 
sounded fairly generous, is also regarded as income. In one particular 
case, which came before the Courts, a grant of £600 was whittled down 
to little more than £300. At a time when it is singularly important that 
farmers should get rid of their almost traditional suspicion of Whitehall 
such dishonesty, if the word is allowable, or at least deception, by which 
Spenlow withdraws what Jorkins granted, should not be permitted, 
Proffered grants ought to have their face value. 


Books on Husbandry 

An utterly surprising number of books on the subject of husbandry 
have recently been published and, what is more, bought. Personally, [ 
have read a baker’s dozen during the year. They concern such experiences 
as the reclamation of derelict land—in the Fens as in Lincolnshire and 
Wiltshire uplands ; modern machinery and methods, market gardening 
as contrasted with extensive farming, the use of compost and misuse of 
artificials, and so on ; but a number are reminiscent, and what is perhaps 
surprising in this class is that the newest theories are seen to differ in 
no essential respect from the old. This is especially marked in regard 
to the Ley on which Professor Stapleton and the best of modern critics 
rely. The Ley, though it has become an almost household word only of 
late, is an old and trusted stand-by. Incidentally it is a famous weed-killer; 
and the extension ef grain farming during the war has had this drawback 
that it has incalculably increased the spread of annual weeds. Years ago, 
on a visit to the great agricultural station outside Montreal, that famous 
farmer, Professor Robertson, showed me how weeds were driving out 
the prairie farmers who believed in continuous wheat growing. Millions 
of acres were going out of cultivation—he foretold—unless proper 
rotations were practised. 


Urbanized Birds 

One is tempted to believe that birds are being progressively urbanized, 
Not long since such rarities as the greenshank, the black-necked grebe, 
and the blue-headed wagtail were noted in the neighbourhood of the 


Welsh Harp. Londoners have seen a cormorant and black redstarts, and 


unidentified hawks and corncrake. The Thames (by Chelsea and Rich- 
mond) has been populous with duck, some of rare species. In St. James’s 
Park several species of gull, especially, I believe, the so-called common 
gull, have joined the crowds of black-headed gulls. Most of the greater 
rarities appear perhaps within the season of the autumnal migration, when 
birds drift almost aimlessly towards the South; but (as censuses taken 
in Richmond go to prove) the sorts of birds, as well as the number of 
birds, that come to London and its suburbs (as to Birmingham) grows 
continually greater. Why shouldn’t it? After all, birds would be safer 
in towns than anywhere else, if it were not for cats, which may be 
seen ominously streaking across to the parks any evening you please. 


In the Garden 

A garden theorist urges me to treat scarlet runner beans as perennials! 
They are, of course, very deep-rooted, penetrate perhaps deeper than 
any other vegetable, and when well protected will survive the winter. 
It is perhaps worth while making the experiment with a few roots. Few 
gardeners, I think, indulge freely enough in protective coverings. For 
example, in war-time, when it is difficult to procure sand, it is much 
easier and not necessarily less satisfactory to keep beetroot (and perhaps 
even carrots) in the ground than to store them; but they must be well 
protected. Cloches are little good unless they are quite continuous and 
blocked at the ends. The best of protective coverings is bracken, which 
does not condense into a pasty mess. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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‘Pain is gain’ 


For generations mankind hboked on pain as nothing But 
an enemy — something to be feared and hated. Not until 
medical kngwledge groped its uncertain way out of the 
darkness of the middle ages did men perceive a glimmer of 
the truth that pain can in fact be a powerful friend and 
protector of the race. Without pain to sound the alarm, 
disease would spread and increase until no remedy could 
be of any avail. Without pain to point a guiding finger, 
doctors would be, to a very great extent, powerless to 
diagnose what is amiss. 

Pain, then, is meant to be used: by the sufferer as an 

indication that something is wrong; by the doctor as an 
indication of what that something is. 
But as soon as it has done its job, it becomes merely an 
enemy, that must be allayed as speedily as possible by 
‘damping down’ the super-sensitiveness of the brain and 
| nervous system. 

That is the function of ‘ Cogene ’. 

‘Cogene’ is not one drug, but a combination of four 
separate drugs, scientifically blended to produce an analgesic 
which will ‘ reach ’ the most harassing nerve pain and yet 
leave no harmful after-effects. 

Ask your doctor if ‘ Cogene ’ is indicated. It is sold by 
all chemists at 1/1$d. a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while ‘ Cogene’ will relieve the 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGENE’ 


(Regd. Trade Mark) Brand Tablets 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
































The Rail-way 
to Victory 


The Railways are responsible for 
getting the raw materials and the 
workers to the war factories; for 
carrying the finished products to the 
ports; for transporting troops and their 
equipment to points of embarkation. 
Wise pre-vision and long-term plan- 
ning in the years before the war 


prepared the Railways for their great 


task. 
GWR- LMS/@N LNER - SR 
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LEGACIES 


If ever your advice be sought regarding the disposal 
of charitable money, will you please remember the 
claims of 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


which, in addition to its work of preventing and cur- 
ing blindness, is the Empire’s recognised ophthalmic 
teaching centre. 


£60,000 needed this year 
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EYE HOSPITAL 


CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Golden Caroline 


Constable. 15s.) 





Caroline Fox, By Wilson Harris. 
CarOLINE Fox spent her whole life, which lasted from 1819 until 
1871, in the immediate neighbourhood of Falmouth, among what 
Carlyle called “open, cheery heights ; fresh south-western breezes ; 
a brisk, laughing sea, swept by industrious sails, and the nets of a 
most stalwart, wholesome, frank and interesting population.” More 
particularly, she spent it in the heart of her family, wealthy Friends 
whose intelligence and cordiality made them delightful hosts to 
some of the ablest and most celebrated men and women of that age. 
Caroline’s own lovely vivacity attracted these people, who walked 
and talked with her and introduced her to an ever-widening circle 
of their peers. And she kept a private Journal which, even in the 
fragmentary state known to us, after every secret and every possible 
indiscretion had been expunged by an inexpert editor, remains one 
of the treasures of English belles lettres. 

It is a treasure because it is the self-portrait of an original and 
beautiful-minded girl who was also, in virtue of her family and 
intelligence, upon familiar and affectionate terms with such people 
as Carlyle, Wordsworth, Elizabeth Fry, Hartley Coleridge, John 
Stuart Mill, the Chevalier de Bunsen, Sir Richard Owen, Adam 
Sedgwick, and many more. She did not gossip about them for the 
amusement of a crowd ; she noted for her own pleasure, and perhaps 
her brother’s, their characteristics, their beliefs, and their casual 
talk ; and about each one of them she recorded something new and 
authentic. 

Moreover, such was her grace and quickness of mind, they all 
responded to her candour with equal candour. One has no sense 
anywhere in the Journal that a famous or a learned person ever 
treated her with anything but entire naturalness. Even Carlyle at 
once explained his own philosophical pessimism by saying that “it 
is just the old story of indigestion”; even Wordsworth, at their 
first meeting, took off his spectacles so that his visitors might see 
him as he was, and, at parting, “he held my hand in both of his 
for some time, which I consider a marked fact in my life.” 

It is of this charming person that Mr. Wilson Harris has written a 
rich, discursive book which will be welcomed by all lovers of the 
Journal, and by many to whom the Journal is unknown. He might 
have given, but he does not give, the Journal in full, annotated to 
the covers. He might have concentrated, but he does not concen- 
trate, upon every small piece of self-revelation and written a psycho- 
logical study (it may still be done). His aim has been otherwise, 
and he has succeeded in his aim. He re-creates, for example, as no 
non-Friend could do, the atmosphere of Caroline’s home-life and 
the quiet assurance of her Faith. He tells us about the Foxes and 
the Gurneys. And, being then confronted with the extraordinarily 
difficult task of writing a biography of somebody about whom is 
known only the-little that a too-discreet editor allowed her own 
words to reveal, he refuses to attempt the fanciful, novelistic portrait 


PABUYR BOOKS 


Springboard: Poems |94/-1944 








6- LOUIS MACNEICE 
Eros in Dogma 

6- poems by GEORGE BARKER 
Avalanche 

76 a new novel by KAY BOYLE 


The Twelfth 


One of the most amusing sporting books for many years. 


Amabel and Mary Verena 

MRS. HICKS BEACH 
Continues the story of Amabel Morville, of Miss Yonge’s famous 
novel The Heir of Redclyffe, but can be enjoyed quite independently 
of that book. 106 
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which has latterly been the vogue. Instead, gathering together and 
amplifying in separate chapters the scattered references to particular 
individuals, he enchants us by a miscellany of fact and quotation in 
which, through his modesty, Caroline’s words supply all the high- 
lights, 

It is an able performance, with Caroline always present but never 
in the centre. And, incidentally, it tells us the truth about a curious 
and baffling passage in her life. Was she in love with John Sterling? 
Was Sterling in love with her? Clearly, none of her other friend- 
ships equalled this ; her summaries of Sterling’s wide-ranging talk, 
and quotation of the sallies which passed between them, besides 
giving him sparkling reality, always suggest strong affection. So 
Mr. Harris, by the skill and tact of his elucidation, does us all— 
including Caroline—a service. His chapter on the Carlyles is just 
as good. He is everywhere shrewd and well-informed. And while 
we continue to read Caroline’s golden Journal, as a classic, in the 
form in which it was originally printed, we shall certainly do so in 
future, if we are wise, with Mr. Harris’s book close at hand, ready 
for immediate reference. FRANK SWINNERTON, 


Refusal of Greatness 
E. M. Forster. By Lionel Trilling. (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 


STUDENTS of the novels of Mr. E. M. Forster will read this critical 
study of him by an American scholar with sustained attention; 
enjoying a frequent sense of agreement with Mr. Trilling, and some 
moments of enlightenment; appreciative of the fine temper and 
perceptiveness of his writing, and of the just combination of firm- 
ness and sympathy with which he probes for the truth of his subject, 
But, if hitherto E. M. Forster has seemed to them puzzling and 
difficult to determine, I do not think that when they close this latest 
book about him they will see him clearer, or understand at last 
why a writer so magnificently sure and endowed—in intention, in 
sensitiveness, in control—can swerve so frequently into sheer feeble- 
ness ; why passion and irony—and each alike true and relentless in 
his work at his best—are sometimes “changel'nged,” for a 
line, a scene, a chapter, into perversity, mischief, or sheer sentimental 
falseness. Nor can Mr. Trilling explain why a natural-born novelist, 
with great themes implicit in many of his utterances, and with, 
apparently, every writer’s advantage, has written only five novels in 
thirty-nine years. 

“We admire his novels so fully,” says this new commentator, 
“that we want to say that he is a great novelist ; somehow he slips 
from under the adjective and by innumerable gestures—of which 
the actual abandonment of the novel is not least—signals to us that 
he is not a great novelist. . . His refusal of greatness is a refusal 
of will and that is bad... .” True; but perhaps not exactly true. 
Do we admire his novels fully? Is “fully” the word? And of his 
very distinguishing and idiosyncratic “refusal” of greatness, can 
we really say that it is bad, seeing how peculiarly good, how peculiarly 
strong, is the character it gives to his work? Moreover, is greatness 
“refused ” in A Passage To India? Its theme, at least, is audaciously 
great ; and if its people are small and for the most part undignified, 
surely that is by sheer compulsion of the great and painful theme? 
In any case, that we are undignified and “cursed with the Primal 
Curse, which is not the knowledge of good and evil, but the know- 
ledge of good-and-evil” is Forster’s ground-conviction, from which 
springs all his mercy, as well as his impatience and sentimentality. 

“The moments of any man’s apparent grace are few,” 
says Mr. Trilling, interpreting his writer. “Any man can 
have them and their effects are not easily to be calculated. It is 
on a helter-skelter distribution of grace that Forster pins what 
hopes he has.” Since all the novels prove this, one wonders whether 
one is completely at fault and missing the point in disliking certain 
moments and passages in some of them—judging them weak and 
even hysterical? Does the author’s despair go deeper and is it 
more sly and cruel than we have suspected? The Schlegel girls, 
for instance: do they betray themselves or their creator in that 
fussy, strange scene they make when a very unhappy young man 
has walked all through a night, and seen the sunrise? Helen Schlegel 
is indeed an embarrassing character, but I wish one knew if her 
author means us to be embarrassed by such observations as “Re- 
member you are greater than Jeffries.” (Everyone will recall the 
context.) And Margaret Schlegel, who is not embarrassing, is dis- 
appointing, and seems to manage a shade too well in marriage with 
“the undeveloped heart.” Yet these two do, we must believe, stand 
for those moments of apparent grace in us which E. M. Forster 
trusts to. But he cannot take the risk of being completely serious 
even in them, completely simple. Indeed, he sometimes insults sim- 
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A HOUSE IN 
BRYANSTON SQUARE 


Algernon Cecil 


“When I have sometimes set myself to consider the various 
agitations of men, and the pains and perils to which they expose 
themselves, I found out that all the misfortunes of men come 
from a single thing, which is not to know how to live at peace 
inaroom.” Pascal 16s. net 


SWITZERLAND 
AND THE ENGLISH 


Arnold Lunn 


The strange story of the British conquest of Switzerland. Mr. 
Arnold Lunn traces the development of the mountain cult from 
the days of the romantic revival to the pre-war days of the 
international skiing contests and the Alpine Club. 15s. net 


RHYMES 
WITHOUT REASON 


Mervyn Peake 


A preposterous bestiary by a young artist and illustrator whose 
books have already become collector’s pieces 7s. 6d. net. 
16 plates in full colour. 
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The Ark 


PHYLLIS KELWAY 
Illustrated with 33 half-tone plates 


“A good book, well written, and full of stuff. . . . Delicious 
photographs.” —Daily Dispatch. 15s. net 


Insides Out 


by JOHN MASON BROWN 
Illustrated by HIRSCHFIELD 
““A book of the first quality in both substance and style.” 
— Observer. 
“Subtle and sophisticated... 
“ Amusing .. . delightful.” —Liverpool Post. 


clever gaiety.”—Scotsman. 
7s. 6d. net 


The Complete Poems of 
Francis Ledwidge 


With introductions by LORD DUNSANY 


“Francis Ledwidge left behind him verses of great beauty, 
simple rural lyrics that may be something of an anodyne 
for this stricken age. If ever an age needed beautiful little 
songs Our age needs them; and I know few songs more 
peaceful and happy.”—From Lorp DunsANy’s Introduction. 
New Edition. Ready shortly. 7s. 6d. net 
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| Readers of ‘ Q’s” books will be eager to read his Memories and 
| Opinions, his last, most personal book, upon which he was 


| This book is written in criticism of a A 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MEMORIES AND OPINIONS 
By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


Readers of the Spectator do not need to be 
told that ‘ Q’s ’ writings have made for them- 
selves a permanent place in English litera- 
ture, or that he has admirers who regard one 
or another of his books with special affec- 
tion and like to keep it constantly to hand. 


engaged at the time of his death. But many, unfortunately, will 
not be able to buy a copy at once. The whole of this edition is 
in the hands of the booksellers and is unlikely to satisfy the 
demand. It is hoped, however, that it may be possible to put a 
reprint in hand before long. 6/- net 


Germany, Russia 
and 
The Future 


By J. T. MacCurdy 
psychologist’s essay upon the 
“ideologies” of Germany and Russia, 
and an account of some of the pos- 
sible effects of their political notions 
upon the countries concerned and 
upon the future of Europe and the 
world. Current Problems, No. 23. 
Ready December 20. 3,6 net 


One Kind 
of Religion 


By Helen Wodehouse 


contemporary emphasis in theo- 
logical thought, but the purpose is 
not destructive ; it is to interpret 
religion in other terms, which seem 
to the author more adequate and 
more defensible. 8/6 net 
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PETER DE POLNAY 


FRANK SWINNERTON has described de 
Polnay as “a particularly able and attrac- 
tive man, whose skill in writing delicate, 
expressive English is quite exceptional.” 


CYRIL CONNOLLY speaks of him as 
“ gifted, brave and picturesque,” while 
RALPH STRAUS says he can be “bitterly 
ironic, gently understanding, merely 
playful.” 


Maybe you read Angry Man’s Tale or 
Boo ? Certainly you read Death and 
To-morrow and Water on the Steps. So 
now onward to— 
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plicity—simplicity of idea, I mean—as when he says that “the very 
poor are unthinkable, and only to be approached by the statistician 
or the poet.” The second part of that sentence is broadly true, 
but the first is just a sort of emotional kick. 
“Do not allow yourself to be mastered by irony,”: said Rilke. “ It 
you feel that you are too familiar with it... then turn to great 
ybjects, before which it becomes small and helpless.” 
It is debatable advice, and at least not to be offered too blithely to 
the peculiarly English genius. And it is of the character of E. M. 
Forster that he would have difficulty in deciding what were and 
“solemn objects.” Nevertheless, irony is not so 
useful a servant of the novelist as is seriousness ; and to be serious 
in art it is necessary to be simple, to seek simplicity. Effects of 
simplicity captured repeatedly by delicate ariifice throughout the 
Forster novels may distract us from the author’s love of complexity, 
concealed or half-concealed ; and it may be his unwillingness to 
simplify what he sees as complex—the novelist’s task—which leaves 
us uncertain sometimes, however much and gratefully we may 
admire. The refusal of greatness, which is great in itself, or gives 
to Forster’s books their characteristic greatness, may screen some 
vanity of over-subtlety ; may be injured a little, and paradoxically, 
by a refusal of simplicity. KaTE O'BRIEN. 


An Epic of England 


12s. 6d. 


and solemn 


what were not 


The [s!and. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 
We have in English no exact equivalent for the French word honorable, 
the epithet I should most wish to apply to Mr. Brett Young’s narrative 
poem. The nearest is perhaps respect-worthy. This without 
question it is, throughout, rising at moments to something more. 

The Island relates the history of Britain down to its famous Battle 
in 1940, in some fifteen to sixteen thousand lines of verse, skilfully 
varied in the avoidance of monotony. There is nothing parsimonious 
about Mr. Brett Young, and he starts us off in the pre-historic ages 
that witnessed the formation of Europe,with the consequent severance 
when 

“ The twin tides kiss—and, like a ship 
That shudders from the launching-slip, 
An island takes the sea!” 


A comprehensive programme; and so ambitious a work will be 
judged by its cumulative effect rather than by its detail. There are 
in fact two ways in which it will be judged, according to the temper 
of the reader: either by the selective discrimination displayed by 
the author considered as an historian, or by the sheer enchantment he 
can contrive to lay over us as a poet. The first way is by far the 
least important ; it is almost irrelevant ; the function of a poet is not 
direct instruction. Nevertheless, one may glance at the method 
employed: close-ups of historical periods or of isolated events, 
sometimes given through objective narration and sometimes through 
the speech of humble onlookers or participants—the Roman centurion, 
the Worcestershire boy who fought at Senlac, the seaman at the time 
of the Armada, the taverner who carries the breakfast-tray to Cromwell, 
the sailor in the ‘ Victory’ at Trafalgar. Looking at it from this angle, 
the reader may dispute with the author: why, he may ask, this 


PREFACE TO 
PEACE 
HAROLD CALLENDER 


The author outlines, in the first part of this book, some o! the 
tasks which victory will impose upon the United Nations. 
\fter considering the military and political policy of the 
United States during the war, he outlines boldly the errors 


ot the democratic powers between the wars. 


Finally, he considers the viewpoints and needs of the great 


Allied Powers and the problems the United States face in 


future relations with Latin America. 7s. 6d. net. 
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unaccountable preference for Queen Victoria (‘‘ Greatest of 
Queens ”) over Queen Elizabeth? And, he may say, the 


Reformation is surely a very strange omission? But these things 
do not matter. What matters is how the author has dealt with his 
subject as a poet. 

It must be admitted that there are some long and boring passages ; 
that was inevitable, and we should not grudge them, but render 
thanks rather that in the hands of so practised a writer so many of 
the pitfalls have been avoided. Historical reconstruction is all too apt 
to smell of the theatrical costumier, but there are few lapses into the 
picturesqueness of Wardour Street, and the temptation to an archaie 
vocabulary has likewise been kept in almost complete control. There 
is also a merciful absence of jingoism ; a deep, quiet love takes its 
place, love for the island, 

““ Luminous as a pearl born from the nacre 

Of the sea’s iris,” 
and for its queer, contradictory, incalculable population. The poet 
in Mr. Brett Young appears here, for he loves ‘not only his island 
and, with an amused admiration, his countrymen, but also that other 
population of rivers, wild-flowers and birds, as an indissoluble part 
of the whole. 
“ The Isle of Voices,” with the beautiful falling chords of its con- 
cluding lines, as a peak of poetry he has not reached elsewhere : 
“When, in still night, the flying snowflakes sift 

Upon the dying year her funeral shift ; 

When, from our breath-bleared windows, we espy 

A silent earth beneath a songless sky— 

And of the vanished singers naught may know 

But their starry signets printed on soft snow.” 

I shall be surprised if The Island finds much favour among our 
younger intellectuals, a deprivation which.I fancy Mr. Brett Young 
will bear with equanimity. I doubt if it will find much favour either 
among the seekers after “ pure poetry,” whatever that may mean, 
But among the simpler and less sophisticated souls (and I write this 
with no sarcastic intent) it may well find very great favour indeed, 
I hope especially that it may attract the notice of the B.B.C., since 
the more stirring or emotional passages are perfectly adapted to decoy 
those listeners who think they “ do not like poetry,”’ or who consent 
to like poetry only when quite sure that they know what it is about. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


The Winning of the Initiative 

The Tide Turns. Py Strategicus. 10s. 6d.) 
As far as the readers of this journal are concerned, this is the good 
wine that needs no bush. Throughout the war years they have 
read with careful attention the unbroken series. of weekly articles 
on the progress of the war which Strategicus has contributed to 
these pages. It is to be hoped that they have not thereby fel 
themselves abso!ved from reading his books, of which this is the 
sixth to appear. For the books are by no means simply a re-hash 
of the weekly articles, but are completely different from them in 
method of treatment. The weekly articles represent the immediate 
impressions of an informed and keen observer, but they have to be 
written with incomplete information and often before an operation 
is sufficiently developed to make its general character clear. In his 
books Strategicus is able to see campaigns as a whole, and he is 
able to use information which was not available to him at an 
earlier stage. His books remain good journalism, but it is journalism 
well on its way to becoming history. 

This present volume covers the period between August 23rd, 1942, 
and May 14th, 1943." The two central points round which the story 
evolves are Stalingrad and Alamein. The Russian chapters tell of 
the German attack on Stalingrad and of how it was held, of the Rus- 
sian counter-offensive ending in the destruction of the German Sixth 
Army, and of the great reco:l of the Russian armies which succeeded 
in throwing Germany “ back on the strategic defensive.” In another 
series of chapters we are given a description of the battle of Alamein 
and of all that resulted from that victory—the landings in Algeria 
and Morocco, the unsuccessful drive on Tunisia, the great advance of 
the Eighth Army across Africa, and the final defeat of the Axis 
forces in Tunisia. Other matters, including even affairs at home, 
are not neglected, but the attention is concentrated rightly on the 
two decisive actions at Stalingrad and Alamein ; the author’s view 
of the importance of these battles may be judged from the title of 
his book—they were the turning of the tide. 

There appears to be more narrative and less reflection in this 
book than in those that have appeared previously. No doubt, tt 
seemed to the author to be more important to set down as accurately 
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HOME FROM SEA 
Home from Sea has been widely and generously praised by such critics as James 
Agate. Howard Spring, Robert Lynd, Edmund Blunden and Peter Quennell, 
as well as by such papers as The Times, The New Statesman, and The Navy, which 
ends a long review by saying : * It has passages of drama, pathos and insight which 
belong to great literature.” This remarkable account of life on the lower deck 
today will appeal to anyone with a link with the sea. 18 illustrations 10/6 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Author of « Caravan” (130th thous.) 


LADY ELEANOR 
SMITH 


MAGIC LANTERN 
Times Lit. Sup.: * RECOMMENDED ss 
George W. Bishop (Daily Telegraph): “ The story is bright with colour and 
romance . . . it is so vividly told in its early Victorian setting that it is difficult 
/- 








Reprint Now Ready! 


DORIS LESLIE 


FOLLY’S END 


Times Lit. Sup. : * RECOMMENDED ” 
The Star: “ The characters are excellent . .. they jump to life.” Scotsman : 
“A broad, glowing, richly tinted series of landscapes from 17th-century England 
. . Folly’s End shows how much of life there is in the traditional type of historical 
romance when it is informed by an ardent sense of the reality of the past.” 10/6 
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“EMPIRE 
CALLING” 


Every Sunday, in more than 1,750,000 
British homes, The Empire News 
is keeping its vast army of readers 
fully informed of all that is happening 
in the Dominions and Colonies. 

By its three-column weekly feature, 
“Empire Calling”, (edited by Lady 
Kemsley) this Sunday newspaper for 
Home and Empire is forging a vital 
link between people in the Motherland and 
their kinsmen overseas. 

The Empire News is a “paper with a mission” 
and we feel sure you will wish to see ies 
yourself what a fine, go ahead paper it is. 
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as possible what actua'ly happened, and he has succeeded in telling 
clearly and fairly a story which will be generally recognised as 
broadly true. Information will continue to come in to add details 
or modify parts of the story, but the narrative here presented will 
always have value as a framework for further buiding. There have 
actually been such additions in the now inevitable interval between 
the writing of the book and its publication. The Guaras battalion 
which took Longstop Hill in the Christmas week of 1942 is now 
known to have been a battalion of the Coldstreams, and its exploits 
have been described in detail by Colonel Hill. His description of 
the Chindits as “ordinary town-bred Englishmen ” will arouse in- 
evitable protests ; they included some Black Watch, and although 
there were no Welsh regiments used, there were a large number 
of Welshmen among Wingate’s men. It would be possible to make 
other criticisms on points of detail (for example, I would prefer the 
York and Lancaster Regiment not to be called “the Lancs and 
Yorks”), but such criticism of trivial points merely puts in reliet 
the gratitude we owe to Strategicus for a courageous and successful 
attempt to write, as a contemporary, the narrative of the greatest 
and most complicated war in the history of the world. He has 
worthily described a great process—the wresting of the initiative 


from Germany by the Allies. 
S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Life in the Sea 


British Marine Life. By C. M. Yonge. Britain in Pictures Series. 


(Collins. 4s. 6d.) 

Professor C. M. YONGE came to maturity during a period in which 
the preoccupation of zoologists with comparative anatomy was giving 
way to an ever-increasing concentration on the problems of com- 
parative physiology. He has been one of those who has achieved 
in an outstanding degree, in his technical publications, a just synthesis 
of the anatomical and physiological aspects of his subject, which has 
been primarily concerned with the feeding and digestive methods 
of marine invertebrates. Professor Yonge has also, from his leader- 
ship of the British Great Barrier Reef Expedition of 1928-9, had 
close personal experience of the organisation and conduct of marine 
biological investigations of the widest sort. Further, his writing 
for the general public has been varied and considerable in amount, 
and has been distinguished by a characteristic charm of presentation. 
From a man with such an equipment we may expect an attractive 
account of British marine life without fear of disappointment. 

It is not an easy thing to write a book of this description. The 
illustrations are taken from standard zoological works ; the facts are 
well known to every zoologist ; and the author must perforce confine 
his own contribution to selection and presentation. It is in this 
very direction, however, that Professor Yonge’s ability finds one 
of the channels of expression most suited to it. The result is an 
attractive, useful and thoroughly intelligible account of British 
marine plants and animals in relation to the environmental conditions 
which control their lives. Indeed, it is a good deal more than 
this. Knowing well that British seas are no more than a fraction of 
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the world’s oceans, and that their biology is meaningless if isolated 
from that of the sea as a whole, Professor Yonge has so related 
the British area to its world setting that the facts which he presents 
can be appreciated in their due proportion. In fact, the book pro- 
vides a thoroughly stimulating short intreduction to the science of 
oceanography as a whole. 

Professor Yonge’s success, then, is indisputable. The same cannot 
be said of the printers of the coloured plates, who have not given 
the author the support he deserves. These plates are reproduced 
from illustrations in well-known zoological monographs, and the 
distinguishing feature of many of these is the delicacy and pre- 
cision of their execution, which gives them a strong aesthetic as 
well as a zoological appeal. The reviewer has taken the trouble to 
compare five of Professor Yonge’s eight plates with the originals, 
with the effect of amply confirming his first impression that the 
reproduction fails, except in one case, to do them any sort of 
justice ; delicacy, precision and a wide and sensitive colour-range 
are replaced in the reproductions by a woolly texture, and not only 
by an actual departure from the colours of the original, but by a 
much more restricted range. 

T. A. STEPHENSON 


Fiction 
By Geoffrey Cotterell. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
(Nicholson and Watson. 


Then a Soldier. 
The Fire of the Lord. By Norman Nicholson. 
9s. 6d.) 


He Brings Great News. By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


HERE are two exciting first novels, both of them dealing with life 
against the war-time background of England. In Then A Soldier 
Geoffrey Cotterell chooses a group of men from widely differing 
sections of society, and shows what happens to them from the 
time they received their calling-up. papers till the end of their military 
training. His three principal characters are Jackie Kraus, the pianist 
of a successful dance-band, Robert Halbrook, the journalist son 
of a hard-working doctor, and Les Pawley, a grocer’s assistant, 
only child of an East-End charwoman. The characters, including the 
lugubrious snob Jackie, are human beings first, and soldiers second. 
This fact alone gives their various adventures an authentic quality 
which is both rich and endearing. Geoffrey Cotterell has a lively 
sense of irony, his touch is light, witty and impudent. His thumb- 
nail sketches have vividness and variety: in a few words he is able 
to suggest the potentflities of character with remarkable skill. His 
dialogue is life-like and fascinating, both in army and civilian circles, 
And he has an excellent sense of place. The scenes change rapidly, 
for the three heroes cover a great deal of ground, during their 
progress from a training regiment to a gun-site on the cliffs of 
Dover. Leg—and wire—pulling, rather than the real fortunes of 
war, early separate Robert and Les from Jackie. But when Robert 
does encounter the pianist again it is with dire results ; for, much 
to his snobbish mother’s dismay, he is turfed neck and crop out of 
the O.C.T.U., and so the three companions get together once again. 
This novel is an excellent and lively tonic ; it contains a good many 
plain home truths of an unblinking kind; it is without heroics or 
shams. And it is really funny. 

Already with something of a reputation as poet, critic, and editor, 
Norman Nicholson now demonstrates in The Fire of the Lord his 
possibilities as a novelist. The scene is set in a small North of 
England town ; his strange and haunting lave story gains rather than 
loses from its background, that of a simple, rather humdrum 
working community. In her youth Maggie Birker was wife to one 
of the Fells, a family who had farmed in the district for generations. 
After Ben deserted her, she allowed seven years to elapse and then 
married a man years younger than herself. For a time all is well, 
for the Birkers flourish ; Jim has a good job and his wife owns a 
prosperous little baker’s shop. And then Jim falls in love with her 
assistant, the decent, hard-working deaf girl Nell, who is very 
religious. Maggie, seeing the ruin of her second matrimonial experi- 
ment ahead, transters her affections to a good-hearted clumsy police- 
man who is a newcomer to the place. She nags Jim a good deal, 
being well aware of his feelings towards her assistant. A half-crazy 


old man, one of the Fell family, haunts the neighbourhood. He is ' 


sent to prison for setting a bonfire alight during the hours of the 
blackout. Maggie’s policeman is responsible for effecting his arrest 
and sentence ; while the woman herself grows more and more uneasy, 
for she has more than a shrewd suspicion that the vagrant may be 
the husband she has presumed dead. The author solves his problem, 
with some skill, eventually. His characters are generally excellent, 
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the three principal men being especially good ; the two women are 
less persuasive. His novel is one of considerable promise and contains 
many passages of great beauty. 

Clemence Dane has gone to very great lengths in the matter 
collecting material for her romantic novel He Brings Great News 
which tells how Admrral Collingwood’s dispatches, containing the 
detaiis of Nelson’s great victory and his death at Trafalgar, were 
carried home to London by Lieutenant John Lapenotiere, captain 
of the schooner ‘ Pickle.” On October 21st, 1805, a great many people 
were travelling about on a wide variety of peculiar affairs without, 
being aware that momentous happenings had occurred which would 
play no small part in the future of each of them—so we are intro- 
duced to a couple of ardent balloonists (one a French emigré), an 
artist sprig of the nobility, and an actress of temperament, among 
others much less spectacular though much more probable. The 
wheels go round and round and the oil is supplied in such lavish 
quantities, that by the time I reached London I hardly knew if I 
was standing on my head, or my heels; I had become so dizzy 
that my eyes blinked and my ears hummed. May I suggest a reprint 
in glorious Technicolor? 


¢ 
oi 


JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 


Henry Yevele. By John H. Harvey. 


Ir is a popular misconception that the artistic one-man-cartel is a 
modern phenomenon. But personalities like Professor Abercrombie 
(blithely replanning half a dozen cities) or the late Sir Gilbert Scott 
(who could safely alight at any railway station in Britain and be 
sure of being within walking distance of at least one of his jobs) 
have their mediaeval counterparts. Their names are today practi- 
cally unknown, but their practices were large enough to rival any 
of our contemporary be-knighted architects. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and productive of them all was Henry Yevele, one of the 





(Batsford. 15s.) 


two mediaeval architects mentioned in the Dictionary of National. 


Biography, and now the subject of a full-length portrait by Mr. 
John Harvey. Yevele was one of a line of great architects—William 
of Sens (Canterbury Choir), Geoffrey de Noyers (Lincoln Choir), 
William Hurley (Ely Octagon), but in output and ability he sur- 
passed them all. Entering royal service as a young man, he soon 
became what might be called Chief Architect, and during the last 
50 years of the 14th century he executed a prodigious amount of 
work—ecclesiastical, domestic, civic and military—all over the 
country, his most famous works being the naves of Canterbury and 
Westminster Abbey, the Bloody Tower, Westminster Hall and the 
Tombs of John of Gaunt, Edward III and Richard II. 

It was Yevele who was, more than any man, responsible for 
establishing in this country the “ perpendicular” style, and his in- 
fluence on those who followed him was immense and lasting. Mr. 
Harvey's book, accurate, enthusiastic, fully documented and gener- 
ously illustrated, is a long overdue tribute to one of this country’s 
greatest architects, and also to the style of which he was such a 


master. 














The oldest part of the Church’s missionary work is that among our own pex »ple 


on the Continent of Europe. For centuries our Church has ministered to 
traders, embassies, students, clerks, governesses and others. Most of that 


work has ceased since 1940, but with the liberation of Europe it will be rebuilt. 
Its chaplains 
° 


The C.C.C.S. has been the largest contributor to that work. 
are ready to take up again their important duties 


Help is urgently needed for what will be a costly task. 


; 


acknowledved by the Secretary at 


Contributions cratelui 
C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C4 


A Postal Or lers, etc., should be made payable to the So 
“ Barclays Bank Limited.” 
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1944 
AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FINANCE 


EverysoDy, and not least the general body of investors, will 
welcome the generous lifting of the statistical black-out in the War 
Effort White Paper. If any proof were needed, it is now vouchsafed 
that British industry has an immense back-log of orders to work on 
which, given reasonable labour conditions, should keep efficient firms 
profitably employed for a long time to come. In the market this 
general prospect has, of course, been fairly adequately discounted in 
the steady rise in quotations during the past three years, but there 
is still scope for selective purchases. In my view home railway 
junior stocks now stand out as the most under-valued group of 
speculative investments. I shall not be surprised to see a moderate 
improvement gradually bringing down the yields in this section 
over. the coming months. 


NEW ISSUE CONTROL 


It seems a pity at a time when most people are looking for some 
relaxation of the Treasury’s control over new capital issues that a 
new Order should now appear tightening up the existing regulations, 
Although it is officially disclosed that the purpose of the latest change 
is to stop abuses which have arisen out of the existing exemption 
from control of issues not exceeding £10,000, we are not told what 
these abuses have been. Possibly the kind of manceuvre which the 
Treasury has had in mind is the flotation of a group of undertakings 
of which no single company has a capital in excess of £10,000, but 
where the total finance involved reaches a much larger figure. To 
prevent such infringements of the spirit of the existing exemption 
the new Order makes it necessary for all companies incorporated 
on or after December 1 to seek the benefit of the £10,000 exemption, 
and until a favourable decision has been given by the Treasury any 
such company will have to assume that a direction has not been 
issued in its favour, and must, therefore, obtain the prior consent 
of the Treasury for any issue of capital of any amount. Another 
provision enables the Treasury to direct that the £10,000 exemption 
shall not apply to any specified company already in existence. 


RHODESIAN COPPER FUTURE 


the resumption of dividends by Mufulira and Rhodesian 
The explana- 
the transition 


Despite 
Selection Trust copper shares remain a dull market. 
tion is undoubtedly the widespread feeling that in 
period between the end of the war and the hoped-for expansion 
of trade the copper position may be none too strong. Large stocks 
have been accumulated and is now officially disclosed that the 
present contract between the Ministry of Supply and the copper 
producers will not be renewed after February 1, 1945. Vigorous 
efforts will, of course, be made to stabil'se the position, but the only 
real safeguard will be an orderly liquidation of stocks and a general 
expansion in demand. In referring to Rhodesian Selection Trust 
last week I wrongly attributed to this company, instead of the 
Rhokana Corporation, the sale of 279,270 £1 shares in Mufulira in 
September, 1943. I must make it clear that Rhodesian Selection 
Trusts’ large investment in Mufulira remains undisturbed at 3,132,218 
shares, or 64 p.c. of Mufulira’s issued capital. 


STANDARD MOTORS’ DIVIDEND 

Recent support for the §s units of the Standard Motor Company 
finds ample justification in the preliminary profit and dividend state- 
ment. Not merely have profits, struck after providing for taxation, 
jumped from £177,118 to £199,286, which implies a substantial 
improvement in gross earnings, but the dividend is being raised 
from 25 pes. to 30 p.c. On the 30 p.c. rate the yield at 33s. 6d. is 
about 4} p.c., a reasonably generous return having regard to the 
strength of the balance-sheet and the post-war prospects. This is 


a promising investment. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1$d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 











Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of The Royal Bank of Scotland 
was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 29th, 1944, His Grace 
The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of 
the bank, presiding. 

His Grace said: 

I assume it is your pleasure that the annual report and balance-sheet, 
with auditors’ report, which have previously been circulated, shall be 
taken as read. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Turning to our balance-sheet, deposits and other credit balances at 
£104,004,568 are a record, and are specially noteworthy for the fact that 
we have now passed the one hundred million mark. I can but add how 
much we wish that this fresh record had been achieved under happier 
circumstances. Our Note Circulation at £8,978,587 exceeds last year’s 
total by over £1,350,000, and I would once more appeal to the public 
not to retain in their possession any more Bank Notes than are necessary 
for their normal requirements. The need for saving is still as great as 
ever, and I can think of no better way of caring for surplus cash than by 
lending it to the Government through the already well-known channels 
which exist for the purpose. 

On the assets side you will observe that our position is again very 
liquid. Quick assets total £27,655,874, and these, with Treasury deposit 
receipts £12,500,000, represent almost 35 per cent. of our liabilities to 
the public. British Government securities at £45,258,835 are up on 
last year’s total by nearly £2,000,000. These figures, in conjunction with 
an increase of {5,500,000 in Treasury deposit receipts, evidence sub- 
stantial support to Government needs. 

All our investments are valued at or under market prices ruling on 
the date of our balance, and short and medium-dated loans form a 
high proportion of our Government investments. Our bill portfolio 
shows a modest decline of £85,395. The support of customers engaged 
in vital war work is still of paramount importance, and we are pleased 
to report an increase of £919,350 under advances on cash credit and 
current accounts. 

PROFITS. 

After providing for all taxation, profits show an increase of £7,658 which, 
I feel, must be considered satisfactory in view of the weight of taxation 
and increases in charges of management. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that a 
dividend for the half-year on the capital stock at the rate of seventeen 
per cent. per annum be declared ; that £30,000 be carried to Property 
maintenance reserve account; that £60,000 be contributed to the staff 
pension fund, and that the balance of £89,368 be carried to our inner 
reserves against contingencies. 

BUSINESS OF THE BANK. 

The business of the bank continues to progress along sound lines. Our 
associated banks, Glyn, Mills & Company and Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
also continue to prosper, and I would again commend to the attention 
of our numerous customers the direct services we are in a position to 
offer to them through our association with these two institutions. 

APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS—DIVIDEND. 

I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of the 
accounts and balance sheet, be approved, and that out of the profits of 
the year a dividend at the rate of seventeen per cent. per annum for 


the half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved and the Governor, extraordinary directors and 
the retiring ordinary directors were re-elected and the auditors were 
re-appointed for the ensuing year. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
Patron ey ‘Most GRACIOUS. MAJESTY. THE KING. 


President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Coun i—PROPESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F. R.C.P, 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 






Cc ge of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
Scientific imstitutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 


to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, Our knowledge has so iacreased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES. DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
oa Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt, Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good disc harge for such legacy. 




















Perfect Cooking plus 
Constant Hof Water 


Abundant hot water is as essential to 
domestic work and well-being as are ease 
and economy in cooking. This Esse 
Minor with Water Heater ensures both. 
For households of 6 to 10. Quickly cleaned, 
cool in action, and amazingly fuel-saving. 


tHe ESSE COOKER co. 


Propr: Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. Estd. 1854 
Head Office and Works: 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
london Showrooms: 46, Davies Street, W.1 
LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH GLASGOW 











Have you ever tried to appreciate the 
extreme /oneliness of the DEAF? They 
must perforce live in a world of silence, 
but the N.I.D. works nationally and in- 
dividually to make their lot easier. Advice 
on suitable employment, the purchase of 
hearing appliances, facilities for learning 
lip-reading, for social amenities and on 
many other problems is freely given. 


NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 
for the DEAF 


34/102 


Is your 
hearing 
normal ? 


This work needs your kindly 
consideration. Will you 
please help us alleviate 
the sufferings of many more 
afflicted people? Your gift 
or legacy will be of great 
value. 

Details from Acting Secretary, 


G. W. Lilburn, 
105, Gower St., London, W.C.1. 





OPTREX 








eye lotion 





N.B. only the best is good*enough for your eyes 


Optrex Lid., Perivale, Middlesex 
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ATOWER of STRENGTH 
SOLID. SAFE. SECURE 


All classes of Fire and 
Accident Insurance 
also 
ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS « TRUSTEESHIPS 
RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc. 


THE BRITISH LAW 









INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 31 & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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